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THE RETURN OF PROS- 
PERITY. 


T HE most encouraging reports con- 
tinue to be received from the busi- 
ness centres in which we have cor- 
respondents as to the business outlook. 
The farmers of the country are jubilant 
over the prospect of large returns from 
their crops, and the markets for nearly 
all lines of goods reflect the better feel- 
ing which prevails. 

The drug trade is, of course, sharing 
in the general revival, and our local mer- 
chants report that both the wholesale and 
retail branches are purchasing more 
freely and in larger quantities than has 
been the rule for some time past. Money, 
which has been scarce, is coming in more 
freely, and collections generally are im- 
proving, all of which must be very grati- 
fying to the retail dealer, who will find 
that trade will be stimulated and a new 
interest given to it by the increased feel- 
ing of confidence which is slowly but 
surely spreading. 

The leading iron-trade paper, The /ron 
Age, of New York, speaks in a most 
hopeful way of the better condition of 
the country with regard to the movement 
of supplies. It is convinced, indeed, that 
the United States is now entering upon 
the commercial career long ago seen to 
Other trade 
journals throughout the country speak 


be its manifest destiny. 


in an equally hopeful tone. 

While the gradual stiffening in values 
which has been a noticeable feature of 
the market for drugs, dyestuffs and chem- 
icals, as reflected in our periodical <e- 
view of the wholesale drug market, has 
been due, in some instances, to active 
competition among the manufacturers 
and to the increased rates of tariff duty 


on certain drugs, the advances can be 
traced for the most part to purely natural 
influences, a fact which makes the im- 
provement more significant and is cal- 


culated to give greater stability to the 


market. 


The druggist should contribute his 


share toward helping along the boom in 


business. There never was a time, in 


fact, when it behooved him more to give 
that careful attention to his arrangements 


for business which would assure him the 
advantages connected with more pros- 
perous times. He should look to it care- 
fully that his stock is sufficiently assorted 
and diversified to meet the requirements 
of his trade; that he is carrying such side- 
lines* as commendable prudence would 
suggest; that the important matter of 
buying receive due attention, enabling 
him to purchase the best goods at the 
lowest obtainable prices, and that the ar- 
rangement of his store and the display 
of his goods are the best obtainable with 
his resources and in his surroundings. 
The successful druggist keeps up with 
the advance in chemical, pharmaceutical 
and therapeutical knowledge, while 
equally alert in commercial matters and 
informing himself completely as to the 
sources, values and qualities of the com- 
. modities he deals in. Prosperity is not 
for them who are content to carry on 
their business in a sluggish and hum- 
drum way and after antiquated methods. 
The importance of care in buying 
should not be underestimated. Many 
of our readers have at different times ac- 
knowledged their indebtedness to this 
journal for information in regard to 
prices, which has resulted in consider- 
able saving to them. Care and skill in 
buying drugs are best assured by study- 
ing the condition of the wholesale drug 
market, as reflected in our fortnightly 
Review of the Wholesale Drug Market, 
a summary of fluctuations in values 
which puts the druggist in possession of 
facts which enable him to purchase goods 
advantageously, and thus add to his 
profits. 
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RELATION OF THE PHAR- 
MACIST TO THE PUBLIC. 
A newspaper the other day to get the 

editor’s opinion on the important 
question of where the duties of the drug- 
gist to the community should begin and 
end. 

“Is it part of a druggist’s duties,” he 
asks, “to wake his neighbors mornings, 
if they so desire? Such a request has 
come to my store lately. I refused. Was 
that proper?” 

The editor’s reply is good. After con- 
ceding that his correspondent may have 
lost a postage-stamp customer by not be- 
ing obliging enough to act as an alarm- 
clock, he tells him that the druggists are 
themselves to blame for their condition. 
“Nowadays,” says the editor, “most 
neighbors consider their druggist as 
chore-boy, and perhaps he is to blame 
himseli for this.” 

The druggists of Chicago have long 
been noted for their subserviency to the 
whims and demands of their directory 
and postage-stamp patrons, but we find 
it hard to believe that the aggressive 
and independent druggists of Erie Coun- 
ty would allow their pharmacies to be 
converted into bureaus of information 
and intelligence offices. The inquiry oi 
the Buffalo druggist would seem to indi- 
cate that this condition had been nearly 
reached there. New York druggists do 
not allow themselves to be so imposed 
upon, and, we dare say, their relations 
to their customers are generally as inti- 
mate and confidential as those existing 
anywhere. 


BUFFALO druggist wrote to his 


MR. EBERT’S CONNECTION 
WITH THE PABST PLAN. 


N a preceding issue we published the 
plan of the Pabst Brewing Co. for 
the prevention of price cutting, and 

at the same time called attention to some 
rather remarkable statements contained 
in the report of the committee who drew 
up the plan. The names signed to the 
report on the plan included that of Al- 
bert E. Ebert, of Chicago, who, with his 
associates, composed of a leading Chi- 
cago jobber, and a professor in the Chi- 
cago College of Pharmacy, was made 
sponsor for some thinly veiled attacks 
upon the members of his craft, besides a 
number of most absurd statements con- 
cerning the business policy of druggists 
and the general attitude of the craft 
toward the traffic in patent medicines. 
Mr. Ebert’s name was attached to the re- 
port, as stated above, and his standing as 
a man “prominent in National Pharma- 
ceutical Clubs” was duly emphasized. 
Notwithstanding all this, we took the lib- 


erty in our review of the plan of question- 
ing Mr. Ebert’s connection with the re- 
port of the committee, and it will be seen 
from the letter of Mr. Ebert, which we 
print below, that we were amply justified 
in so doing. 

In printing Mr. Ebert’s letter, we are 
glad to have the opportunity of setting 
him right in the eyes of the druggists of 
the country. Mr. Ebert says: 


MR. EBERT’S LETTER. 


The comments and criticisms in a 
late number of the AMERICAN DrucG- 
GIst on “a plan to stop cut prices,” 
so far as they relate to the under- 
signed, seem just and well deserved. 

There is, or should be, an observed 
maxim: 

“Thou shalt not sign thy name, or let 
others sign it for you, to any document, 
written or printed, unless thou knowest its 
contents, and fully comprehend its mean- 
ing. 

This important adage I did not ob- 
serve, and, therefore, shall have to 
take the medicine, although nauseous, 
like a good and obedient child. 

So far as the plan is concerned, the 
committee could not have submitted 
anything different, as it was to be a 
composite of what the various writers 
who were competing for the offered 
prizes had suggested in their contri- 
butions. 

However, that portion of the 
printed report that treats of the 
“CAUSES,” “FACTS AND FAC- 
TORS,” “MANUFACTURERS,” 
“JOBBERS” and “RETAILERS” 
is not the expression of the commit- 
tee, at least, not so far as I am con- 
cerned, but is the personal opinion, 
knowledge and utterance of the per- 
son who prepared the report for pub- 
lication. 

I was promised that the draft of 
the report would be submitted before 
being printed, but it was never re- 
ceived by me, and I had no opportu- 
nity to approve or disapprove of the 
same until it was printed and circu- 
lated. ALBERT E. EBERT. 


Not the least interesting feature of this 
communication is the unconscious revela- 
tion of the attitude of the proprietary 
manufacturer toward the retail druggist. 
How can the manufacturers hope to 
“conciliate” the retailers if they are to 
continue in their work of misrepresenting 
them and placing their business policy 
in a false light? Of the fact that the 
manufacturers of proprietary articles are 
really anxious to “conciliate” the retail- 
ers, there is no doubt. The subject was 
fully discussed at the meeting of the “As- 
sociation of Wholesale Dealers in and 
Manufacturers of Proprietary Articles,” 
held at Philadelphia last year, and a 
“Committee of Conciliation” to meet 
with representatives of the different asso- 
ciations of retailers was actually formed, 
though the name of the committee was 
afterward changed to “Committee on 
Fraternal Relations’ upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Leeming, the secretary 
of the association, who objected to the 
name first proposed, because he said it 
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flavored of “throwing a sop to the retail 
Cerberus’ and was undignified. 

The majority of the retailers of the 
country make no profit on the sale of 
patent medicines, and many are indeed 
tired of the whole business and disposed 
to look upon the sale of patent medicines 
and nostrums of whose composition 
they are ignorant as a wholly illegitimate 
undertaking, and one not warranted by 
the traditions of the craft. But the 
Pabst Brewing Co. have ideas of their 
own on this subject, and they are ap- 
parently quite convinced that pharmacists 
prefer to sell patent medicines in place of 
compounding physicians’ prescriptions. 
They tell us that patent medicines are 
the legitimate outcome of the advance 
in pharmacy, and would lead us to infer 
that the pharmacist who does not carry 
a complete stock of the various tonic bit- 
ters, blood purifiers and pills is not 
abreast with the progress of pharmaceu- 
tical science! The Proprietary Associa- 
tion has never gone so far as this, and we 
need not predict the reception which the 


plan will receive when it is presented to. 
the Association at the Richmond meet- 
ing in October. 

The problem of the regulation of prices. 
will never approach solution until the 
manufacturers take better measures to 
keep their goods out of the department 
stores, where they are used as baits to 
lure the unwary on to the purchase of 
other goods on which there is a greater 
profit. 








OUR ANNUAL SFECIAL. 


The AMERICAN Drucoist for Septem- 
ber 10th will be an unusually interesting 
number. In addition to a complete re- 
port of the proceedings of the forty-fifth 
annual meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, it will contain a 
number of interesting special articles. 
prepared for this journal by well-known 
writers on pharmaceutical topics. The 
editi¢n will much exceed in size the or- 
dinary issue of the AMERICAN DRuGGIST, 
and copies will be placed in the hands of 
every non-subscriber who has a rating at 
a commercial agency. Advertisers have 
come to recognize the value of our an- 
nual special edition as a medium through 
which to bring their wares more prom- 
inently to the attention of the retail drug 
trade. Including our regular list of sub- 
scribers, upward of 30,000 copies of the 
journal will be distributed among the 
druggists of the United States, Mexico 
and Canada. The advantages of this ex- 
tensive circulation among druggists hav- 
ing good bank accounts are obvious. We 
need only mention the fact to impress 
advertisers with the necessity of sending 
in orders for advertisements and in- 
serts without delay. Advertising matter 
for our special edition will be received up: 
to noon on September 2d. 
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NOTES ON PRACTICAL 
PHARMACY.’ 


By Joun K. WILLIAms, 
Hartford, Conn. 


At the association meeting in 1889 I 
submitted a very informal paper concern- 
ing the preparation of some of the sim- 
pler galenicals of the U. S. Pharmaco- 
poeia, suggesting, from experience, meth- 
ods of manufacture and short-cuts not in 
accord with that work. The sugges- 
tions at that time were well received, 
and I am therefore inclined to offer you 
a second paper in the same line of work. 


Pharmacopoeia Revision. 

What I said in my former paper about 
not following the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, 
1880, processes to the letter, while ob- 
serving the essential proportions, I would 
repeat as quite applicable to the edition 
of 1890. If in this last edition the re- 
visers had given less time to working out 
the metric system and more to presenting 
up-to-date methods of manufacture (if it 
is going to give any), it would be more 
welcomed by the average busy pharma- 
cist of to-day. I say, “if it is going to 
give any method,” for I note with satis- 
faction that in all probability the British 
Pharmacopoeia, soon to appear, will omit 
all methods of procedure, simply giving 
the articles and proportions, and relying 
upon the chemist to produce the best re- 
sults by any method he has found practi- 
cal and best. 


Processes for Galenical Compounds Wanted. 


In this connection I wish to condemn 
the omission in the 1890 Pharmacopoeia 
of any mention or method of emulsifying 
either fixed or essential oils, when prep- 
arations of this sort are called for daily, 
both on prescription and verbal orders. 
It #3 not an answer to say that the Na- 
tional Formulary has a dozen forms. 
This U. S. Pharmacopoeia, 1890, is offi- 
cial, and a later work, and should have 
settled upon some one rapid and perfect 
method, and fixed the standard propor- 
tion of oil in the emulsion of cod-liver 
oil. 

Referring to my former paper’, I wish 
to add, under the emulsion head, that I 
have found even quicker results are ob- 
tained under the dry or so-called “conti- 
nental” method in the emulsifying of 
those difficult oils of wintergreen and 
turpentine, if, say, 5 per cent of castor 
oil is incorporated with those oils before 
adding the requisite quantity of water to 
be used in the first instance, in that meth- 
od. The reason probably is that castor 
oil has a greater affinity for water, just 
as is shown in the case of petrolatum, 
which will readily take up water if a small 
portion of castor oil is added to it first. 

A Primitive Emulsifier. 

I wish also to call attention to a very 
primitive and rapid emulsifier. You 
can make one for 50 cents. I made one 
out of a long, narrow tin can in which 
concentrated nitrous ether was packed. 
The wooden cover, dasher, and handle, 
I had turned out to fit it. It is nothing 
more nor less than the old-fashioned 
churn principle. In a larger earthen- 
ware one that I have, I can make two 

allons of emulsion in three minutes. 

rof. Stevens’ (of Brooklyn) vaginal 
1From the cere of the Connecticut 


Pharmaceutical Association, 1897 meeting. 
2 Pharmcceutical Record, ix., 5, p 67. 


syringe method’ is vastly inferior as com- 
pared with this for rapidity or ease with 
which the result is obtained, not to speak 
of the ease of after-cleaning. Formula— 
3 ounces of powdered acacia, any desir- 
able flavoring oil, cod-liver oil, one pint. 
Put all in the dry churn, then stir with a 
spatula to mix merely; then add all at 
once 94 fluid ounces of water, put in the 
dasher and churn away, observing to 
keep the dasher under the fluid while 
working it. The union is almost instan- 
taneous, but it is best to continue .the 
churning for a few minutes while in this 
thick state, to whiten the resultant emul- 
sion. After this add without care, churn- 
ing in the meantime, the remainder of 
the water or other fluids. However, never 
add oil or use the measure that the oil 
has entered without cleansing it first. 


New Wrinkles for Syrups by Percolation. - 


This method of preparing syrups I 
refer to again, because the last Pharma- 
copoeia is so entirely wrong, from my 
experience, in directing that a plug of 
sponge be “pressed down into the neck 
of the percolator.” Instead, I have found 
that a grooved cork placed in the neck 
of the percolator, to prevent just that 
“pressing down,” then a thin, broad 
piece of fine sponge, with a nipple- 
shaped projector double the thickness of 
the rest in the centre, to rest on the cork, 
serving as a diaphragm, gives me the 
most rapid and satisfactory results. I 
also find that a wedge-shaped stick is 
useful to level and loosen the sugar in 
the bottom of the percolator when near- 
ing the end of the work, so that the drop- 
ping is maintained uniformly to the last 
and no channels are formed. I regret 
that the Pharmacopoeia should make 
this percolation method secondary to that 
of “shaking up until dissolved,” and that 
an essential direction was omitted, viz., 
that as soon as the fluid begins to drop, 
the orifice should be closed for twelve 
hours, allowing the sugar to melt some- 
what before commencing to flow. The 
old-fashioned loaf sugar gives me clearer 
and finer syrups. 

Syrupus senegae and Syrupus scillae 
compositus I find give excellent satisfac- 
tion when made after Rother’s suggestion 
for syrup of ipecac that I gave in the 
former paper. I use the root coarsely 
ground as for percolation, and remace- 
rate it, using about half of the menstruum 
for each, taking about three days for 
each maceration. For the menstruum I 
use in the proportion of about 2 per cent 
of stronger ammonia, 20 per cent of alco- 
hol, and 80 per cent of water. 


Process for Syrup of Senega. 

Take of senega root, 10 troy ounces; 
stronger ammonia-water, 3 fluid drams; 
alcohol, 4 fluid ounces; water, 20 fluid 
ounces. Macerate in a closed vessel for 
three days, express and strain, return the 
dregs and remacerate with stronger am- 
monia, 1 fluid dram; alcohol, 4 fluid 
ounces; water, 16 fluid ounces. Express 
and strain as before. Mix the two de- 
cantates, add 1 ounce of precipitated 
chalk, filter, and pass enough water to 
complete 25 fluid ounces. Percolate this 
through 38 troy ounces of sugar, and 
make up to 48 fluid ounces. 


Formula for Syrup Squill Compound. 
Take of squill and senega, each 10 troy 
ounces; stronger ammonia, 3 fluid drams; 


8The credit for this properly belongs to W. 
P. DeForest, of Brooklyn, who described it first 
in the AMERICAN Drucoist for December, 1894, 
page 425. 


3 fluid ounces; water, 40 fluid 
ounces. Macerate in a closed vessel for 
3 days, express and strain; return the 
dregs, and remacerate with stronger am- 
monia, 1 dram; alcohol, 8 fluid ounces; 
water, 40) fluid ounces. Express and 
strain, mix the decantates and shake with 
2 ounces of precipitated chalk, filter, per- 
colate through sugar, 100 troy ounces, to 
make about 8 pints or 168 troy ounces. 
Add antimony and potassium tartrate, 2 
drams, dissolved in boiling water, 1 fluid 
ounce. 


alcohol, 


Simple Syrup of Squill. 


In syrup of squill I also add 10 per 
cent of alcohol to the menstruum, and 
remacerate it, using all of the menstruum 
that is going to be required, 2 parts in the 
first maceration, 1 part in the next, 3 days 
each; then filter (but do not boil), then 
percolate. It keeps clearer than by any 
other method I have tried. I confess to 
a decided preference for the use of the 
root direct in the making of these syrups, 
rather than anybody’s fluid extracts, more 
troublesome though it may be. 


Process for Medicated Waters. 


These preparations seem. to come in 
for much discussion in divers places, and 
here is my process—differing again from 
our ancient and honorable friend, the 
revision of 1890: Take of equal volumes 
of oil, alcohol, glycerin, mixed. Fo'd 
two filters together, open out, and with 
a glass rod—used in mixing the oil in 
the graduate—spread the thick mixture 
over the surface of the inner filter; place 
the filters in a rubber or other funnel ca- 
pable of resisting heat, and turn in the 
full quantity of water at near the boiling 
point. Catch the first filtrate in the 
graduate in which is the glass rod, and 
return that to the filter; allow all to pass, 
and return to the filter two or tiiree 
times. Camphor is dissolved in its own 
weight of alcohol in a small mortar, then 
add the glycerin, and proceed as with the 
oils. One trial of this will demonstrate 
the simplicity and rapidity of preparation, 
as well as the superior quality and per- 
manency. But right here I will add that 
none of these waters should be made in 
any such quantities as is commonly done. 
They should be made anew every two 
or three weeks at furthest, no matter 
how made. 

Rose water is not included in this 
method, because that ought to be distilled 
from the leaf. Its use in eye lotions is 
so general, and that sort is now easily 
obtained at small cost. 


How to Manipulate in Making Tincture 
Opium Camphorated. , 


I refer again to this tincture to say 
that even if you do not care to use the 
requisite quantity of tincture of opium 
in lieu of the few grains of the powder, 
as I suggested in my former paper. you 
will find the finished product free from 
the usual cloudiness, whichever process 
you use, if you dissolve the oils and 
solids in the total quantity of alcohol, in- 
stead of adding them to dilute alcohol, 
and then add all the water hot. ‘This 
rule of using hot water instead of cold 
applies to many other preparations, well 
known to most of you, such as bringing 
liquors to proof, in cologne, etc. 


A Pointer on Extract Vanilla. 

In this connection I will submit my 
method of preparing extract of vanilla, 
which, after years of experimenting and 
trial, I have found to give me the best 
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results. Cut the beans as short as con- 
venient, and pound a small quantity at a 
time in an iron mortar, using an equal 
weight of rock candy to disintegrate 
them and absorb the oil. Put in a keg 

holding at least a third more than the 
quantity you wish to make, add the alco- 
holic menstruum, first in the proportion 
of 2 volumes of alcohol to 1 volume ot 
water, then follow immediately with the 
water boiling hot, and immediately cork 
tight. Wrestle with this keg many times 
a day for four weeks, then drain off and 
pass through a coarse strainer into a 
stock keg, in which is a faucet. To the 
dregs in the macerating keg add about 
ore-third of the quantity of fresh men- 
struum in the same proportions of water 
and alcohol. Macerate for four weeks, 
with agitation, and express without much 
pressure, and strain (not filter) as before. 
Reserve this to be used as one-third of 
your next menstruum, and so on in all 
future manufactures. I have found that 
too long-continued maceration imparts a 
woody aroma to the product. I have 
no sympathy whatever with the addition 
of an atom of tonka to an article that is 
sent out and labeled “extract of vanilla.” 


Ageing of Extract Vanilla. 

I am now coming to what I consider 
the most important of all directions in 
the manufacture of this article, and a 
point upon which very little stress is 
usually laid. I refer to the age at which 
this extract should be sold. After it is 
decanted (never filter vanilla; let settle 
and decant) keep it at least one year be- 
fore sale, and better two to five years. 
I find it pays me to use only Graves’ 
triple French cologne spirit—$3.25 per 
gallon, though it is—just as it does in the 
making of colognes. After the extract 
is strained into the stock keg I place that 
on the highest shelf in the room, and do 
not intend to draw from it for a year at 
least. The general dissatisfaction with 
this article is no doubt largely on account 
of its sale as soon as finished, for you 
would not recognize the article after a 
year’s age, especially when kept in wood; 
and maybe your patron’s last purchase 
from you was a year or more old when 
the present purchase was new. Does it 
evaporate when so kept? Certainly, and 
that must be estimated in the cost. I 
have found that in working a seven and 
a half-gallon lot there is a loss by mace- 
ration and evaporation in a year’s keeping 
of one gallon at least. I use at least one 
and one-half ounces of bean to the pint, 
and there is no economy in using a dry, 
cheap, trashy bean; get the best, without 
going in for “fancy” sorts, but get a 
rich, full-flavored, unsplit bean, such as 
sells at first hands to-day for $10 to $12 
per pound, in small lots of five or ten 
pounds. 

Selection of Oils in Making Colognes. 

This is a large subject, and I am only 
going to touch upon one source of fail- 
ure and disappointment, and that is the 
forgetfulness or ignorance of the char- 
acteristics of some of the more common 
oils respecting their proneness to develop 
the terebinthine odor in a very short time, 
especially when placed on the average 
store shelf. When you direct your clerk 
to make up the cologne as before, of 
course he must use the oil stock on hand, 
and hence the result is complaint that it 
is not as good as the former lot. To oils 
of orange, lemon, and peppermint I al- 
ways add equal volume of cologne spirit 
as soon as received from the large exclu- 
sive oil dealer, which I find stays the de- 


velopment of the terebinthine odor for 
one or two years. I always make up my 
various colognes in a concentrated form 
at once on obtaining the oil fresh from 
specialist, adding at least three parts of 
spirit to one of oil. And here again, as 
in the vanilla extract, is an illustration of 
the great value in keeping cologne from 
one to two years—in the dark—before 
sale. You would not think of selling 
whisky or brandy fresh from the still, 
and why do you these perfumes? 


Formula for Permanent Flour Paste, 
The most important and constant serv- 
ant, and yet how indifferently equipped 
in this respect is the average store. The 
following has given me the greatest sat- 
isfaction, as it has others, including 
wholesale establishments who have tried 
it, and the cost is practically nothing. 
The peculiar advantage of it is that it is 
made up quite thick, keeping any length 
of time, never gets watery or sour, so 
that a three-months’ stock is made at 
once, and then reduced to the desired 
consistency when wanted. 

Take of wheat flour, 8 ounces; alum, 
borax, of each, 4 ounce; boric acid, oil 
of sassafras, of each 1-16 ounce. Mix in 
a granite-ware dish, using a square red- 
wood paddle. Add all at once cold 
water, 8 ounces, and whip out all lumps, 
then add concentrated acetic acid, 1 
ounce (or 2 ounces of 36 per cent) and 
boiling water, all at once, 16 ounces. 
Place over a hot fire and heat to break 
the starch globules, indicated by the ap- 
pearance of a bluish tint and great ad- 
hesiveness, stirring constantly to prevent 
burning. (Don't continue the heat too 
long, for it cooks somewhat after re- 
moval from the fire.) Transfer to a cov- 
ered jar, and when wanted reduce this 
with boiling water, about one part of 
paste to two of water, observing to add 
the water slowly and boiling hot while 
whipping smooth. 


New Process for Brown Mixture. 

Compound liquorice mixture is a 
frothy, fermentative mixture, and not ele- 
gant at the best. I concentrate the prep- 
aration, so to speak, by omitting the bulk 
of the water, so that the stock bottle does 
not foam when shaken nor ferment, and 
then, when dispensed, I add the water 
ounce for ounce by volume. I also add 
glycerin in lieu of sugar, which still fur- 
ther prevents fermentation and is admis- 
sible. It may save you time and figures 
if I give you my process. 

Formula—Purified extract of glycyr- 
rhiza, pulverized acacia, of each 6 drams; 
glycerin, 1 fluid ounce; spirit of nitrous 
ether, 6 fluid drams; wine of antimony, 
1} fluid ounces; camphorated tincture of 
opium, 3 fluid ounces; water, 6 fluid 
ounces. Mix the powders in a mortar 
with the glycerin, and dissolve with 3 
fluid ounces of hot water; transfer to a 
bottle; add the remainder of water, then 
the other ingredients, and lastly water 
enough to make 13 fluid ounces. 


Liquid Tolu Balsam. 

This I find a great convenience, by dis- 
solving tolu balsam in a bottle—tared— 
with sufficient alcohol so that 1 ounce 
weight represents one-half ounce of the 
balsam, when it is ready for any use de- 
sired by simply weighing into any con- 
tainer the required amount. 


U. S. P. Zinc Oxide Ointment Formula 
Faulty. 


The U. S. Pharmacopoeia, 1890, pro- 
cess of sifting in the zinc oxide does not 
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meet the difficulty. The real trouble is 
that the powder cannot be gotten under 
the pestle with that form of grease, and 
this revision attempts to get around it by 
sifting it into hot benzoated lard and 
stirring until cold. If you will use about 
10) per cent of hot castor oil to the zinc 
first, in a warm mortar, you can in one 
minute rub the zinc to the perfection of 
smooth paste, because castor oil is tacky, 
and the powder is held under the pestle. 
Then the 90 per cent of benzoated lard 
can quickly be distributed through with- 
out heat other than the original warmth 
of the mortar. I again refer to the fact 
that the heating of benzoated lard to any 
high temperature precipitates out the 
benzoin, if there is any in it—which is 
not the case if the U. S. Pharmacopoeia 
gum-tied-up-in-a-bag method of benzoat- 
ing is pursued. Any one who has had 
the least experience knows that benzcin 
is not soluble in hot fats of any sort. As 
I suggested in the previous “Notes,” dis- 
solve the gum in its own or double its 
weight of ether, filter through cotton and 
add 10 per cent of castor oil, evaporate 
by air exposure to syrupy consistence. 
This gives you a most perfect ethereal 
benzoate, representing all the value of the 
gum used, which is miscible with lard in 
any quantity without heat. 

These formulas and suggestions are 
taken from my own experience, and are 
not theoretical; they are in daily use in 
my store. Not but what I constantly 
study all and frequently make changes of 
methods; and so would impress upon you 
the necessity to work over your formulas 
and improve them, and not go on blindly, 
simply because they were good ever so 
many years ago, or because some one 
man in the U. S. Pharrmacopoeia has said 
that you must do thus and so. 


The Origin of Sherlock Holmes. 


Dr. Conan Doyle, the progenitor of 
the now famous detective of romance, has 
been telling his friends how Sherlock 
Holmes came about, and it happens that 
one of the professors at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity furnished the materials or sug- 
gestion for this wonderful character. 

Dr. Doyle says: “Sherlock Holmes is 
the literary embodiment, if I may so ex- 
press it, of my memory of a professor of 
medicine at Edinburgh University, who 
would sit in the patients’ waiting-room 
with a face like a Red Indian, and diag- 
nose the people as they came in, before 
even they had opened their mouths. He 
would tell them their symptoms, he would 
give them details of their lives, and he 
would hardly ever make a mistake. ‘Gen- 
tlemen,’ he would say to us students stand- 
ing around: ‘I am not quite sure if this 
man is a cork-cutter or a slater. I ob- 
serve a slight callus or hardening on one 
side of his forefinger, and a little thick- 
ening on the outside of his thumb, and 
that is a sure sign he is either one or the 
other.’ 

“His great faculty of deduction was, at 
times, highly dramatic. ‘Ah, he would 
say to another man, ‘you are a soldier, a 
non-commissioned officer, and you have 
served in Bermuda. Now how did I know 
that, gentlemen? He came into the room 
without taking his hat off, as he would 
go into an orderly room. He was a sol- 
dier. A slight authoritative air, com- 
bined with his age, shows he was a non- 
commissioned officer. A slight rash on 
the forehead tells me he was in Bermuda, 
and subject to a certain rash known only 
there.’ ” 








THE CONDITION OF THE RE- 
TAIL DRUG BUSINESS AND 
THE REMEDY. 

By R. W. Powers, 


President of the Powers Drug Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


[Read at the Charlottesville Meeting of the Virginia 
Phar Ass tion, July 20, 1897.] 





I have been asked to prepare a paper 
on “The depressed and unsatisfactory 
condition of the retail drug business, its 
causes and its remedies.” 

We have all felt the general depression 
of business during the past five years— 
no one has been exempt. The manufac- 
turer, the artisan, the agriculturist, the 
laborer, the jobber, the retailer, the pro- 
fessional man and the man of science, 
have all, without exception, felt its bane- 
ful effects, but none, in my judgment, 
has felt it so severely as the retail pharma- 
cist. 

Even in the best of times the retail 
druggist is the poorest paid, the hardest 
worked man in the country, when you 
consider the responsibility of his voca- 
tion, the technical knowledge he must 
have in order to follow his business, the 
untiring attention he must give it and the 
sacrifices he must make for it, for he has 
no time of his own; not even is he per- 
mitted to enjoy the rest which sweet sleep 
brings, without being aroused at any hour 
of the night to furnish a postage-stamp 
or some other insignificant article to 
some inconsiderate sleepless mortal, and 
he is even deprived of the rest which the 
holy Sabbath day gives. 


Too Many Drug Stores. 


Why is it that this most important, 
most responsible and most respectable 
business is so unremunerative? What are 
the causes? 

First, there are too many druggists in 
business; the supply is greater than the 
demand. There is in every city and town 
about one retail druggist to every one 
thousand persons. One to every three 
thousand would be sufficient to supply all 
the demands made upon them, but how 
can this be remedied? We live in a free 
country, and any one who has passed his 
examination before the Board has the 
right to open a drug store, however small 
it may be. I fear that the evil of over- 
supply must continue until men learn by 
sad experience that the life of a retail 
druggist is not a bed of roses; that be- 
cause he charges 50 cents for a prescrip- 
tion, which takes an hour to prepare, 
though the actual material in it does not 
cost 10 cents, it is not all profit. A man 
will send for a plumber, who, perhaps, 
furnishes a few cents’ worth of lead, and if 
the plumber works an hour and the man 
gets off with a dollar, he may consider 
himself very fortunate; but if the pharma- 
cist who has to rent a handsome store- 
house has to carry a good stock, and, 
above all, has to have a good education, 
charges half what the plumber does, 
there is a great hue and cry that his busi- 
ness is all profit and every one wishes to 
get into it. 


Educate the Public. 


When the public learns that it requires 
skill, capital, business capacity and un- 
tiring energy to make the drug business 
even a partial success, then, perhaps, men 
may pause and consider befofe embark- 
ing in it. When the retail dfuggist puts 
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into practical use the result of his educa- 
tion and training, and produces from his 
own laboratory remedies to meet every 
possible want in the community, and 
ceases to rely on the preparations of 
some other manufacturer, he will find his 
business much more profitable. 

So far as possible, he should compound 
everything he sells. To do this, he must 
have the appliances and the skill, and 
must be in close touch with the 
physicians of his neighborhood, so 
that they may have confidence in 
him, and will prescribe his prepara- 
tions instead of the preparations of some 
other manufacturer. Keep only the best 
and purest goods, and ask and obtain a 
fair price for what you sell. 


Condemnation of Price-Cutting. 


Second.—One of the most potent causes 
of the unsatisfactory condition of the re- 
tail drug business to-day is the cutting 
of prices—certainly the most useless and 
unbusinesslike thing the retail druggist 
can do, and one which invariably brings 
loss and ofttimes disaster to the trade. No 
one ever buys patent medicines because 
they are cheap. You may offer a bottle 
of Hood’s sarsaparilla for 50 cents to a 
well man, and he will not think of buy- 
ing it. A woman will buy all manner of 
dry goods, trimmings, ribbons and laces 
because they are cheap. She will fill 
every drawer in her room with them. 
She will spend 10 cents in car tickets to 
buy a yard of calico, which she does not 
want, to save 1 cent a yard, if she thinks 
it a bargain. She will purchase sufficient 
groceries to last a year or so, and shoes 
for all her children, until she has to throw 
them away because they have outgrown 
them, but you can never induce her to 
buy a supply of medicine, with the hope 
of being sick, because it is cheap. 


How Cutting Begins. 


"Cutting i is usually begun by some drug- 
gist selling a dollar article at 85 or 90 
cents, and a twenty-five-cent article at 20 
cents, and his competitor hearing of it 
determines to meet the cut, and goes 5 
or 10cents better until the entire fraternity 
are selling at prime cost, and even less, 
as is the case to-day in Richmond. No 
one ever sells any more by cutting. If 
one does, it simply forces his neighbor to 
do the same, and he gets no thanks for it 
from the community, for the better class 
of people condemn it. There is an innate 
sense of justice in the American people 
that will always prompt them to give a 
fair compensation for services rendered. 
The average cost of conducting a retail 
drug business is from 25 to 33 1-3 per 
cent, if the business is charged a fair sal- 
ary for the services of the proprietor, and 
when he buys an article at 75 cents and 
sells it for $1, he has simply sold it at 
about the cost of conducting his business, 
and when he sells it at less he has sold it 
at a loss. 


The Remedy. 


My remedy, then, is to urge you to 
organize in every community and deter- 
mine to stop this most destructive and 
unbusinesslike practice; sell every arti- 
cle at the list price. Imitate the doctors 
in this respect. They have a code of 
prices, and they live up to them and deem 
it unprofessional for any one to deviate 
from them. 

Injudicious Buying. 


Third.—There is another cause for the 


10F 
unsatisfactory condition of the retail 
druggist, not so potent as those I have 


referred to, but sufficiently so, I deem it, 
to mention it in this paper. It is the in- 
judicious buying of new and unknown 
preparations, simply because he is prom- 
ised a lot of free advertising or some 
cheap gift enterprise presented to him in 
a plausible manner by some agent who is 
well paid to introduce the article. Turn 
a deaf ear to all such offers. When a de- 
mand is created by the manufacturer, it 
will be time enough to buy his products 
7. such quantities as his trade will jus- 
tily. 


The Department-Store Evil. 


I will only mention one more cause for 
the depressed and unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the retail drug business, one for 
which, I regret to say, I have no remedy 
to offer. It is the department store. 
This has deprived the druggist of a very 
profitable branch of his business, 
of which, until recent years, he had al- 
most exclusive control; namely, the sun- 
dries department. The large department 
stores, with ample capital, with enticing 
and extravagant advertisements, have, in 
the large cities, diverted, in a large meas- 
ure, this branch of business from the 
druggist. As a rule, the stock they carry 
is of an inferior grade, and when a per- 
son wants a really good article he is 
forced to purchase it of the druggist. 

The only remedy I can suggest is to car- 
ry the best grade of soaps, brushes, toilet 
articles in a limited quantity, and place 
a reasonable price on them. I do not 
know what to suggest to suppress the de- 
partment store evil. I fear it has come 
to stay. It is certainly disastrous to 
every branch of retail business, and when 
carefully analyzed it will be found that 
the goods sold are no cheaper; for, as a 
rule, they are of an inferior quality. The 
city and State should impose such a 
heavy tax on all such stores as to either 
drive them out of business or confine 
them to one line. I know that I am 
treading on dangerous ground, and that 
it would be hard to make a law that 
would suit the case. I merely throw out 
the suggestion so that you may consider 
it, and if feasible help to mould public 
sentiment in favor of enacting such laws 
as will protect legitimate business. 


Changes of Time— Relations with Physici: ns. 


In conclusion (for this paper is too 
long, and my only excuse for it is my sin- 
cere sympathy for you and my deep in- 
terest in you, for I began life in a retail 
drug store, and well know its hardships 
and its trials), there have been vast im- 
provements in the retail drug business 
since I first went into it. At that time 
nearly all the preparations were made by 
the druggists. Such things as sugar- 
coated pills, elixirs and capsules were un- 
heard of, and while these improvements 
have greatly contributed to the success 
of the physician and reduced the disagree- 
able taste of the compound, it has also 
greatly diminished the profits of the bus- 
iness and increased the capital necessary 
to conduct it. For this reason and many 
others I might mention I should advise you 
to cultivate a closer relationship with the 
doctor, and insist that just as he demands 
that you shall not prescribe, that you also 
demand that he shall not become a walk- 
ing apothecary, with his pockets full of 
tablet triturates already mixed and pre- 
pared to suit every ill that man is heir to. 
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Recent Additions to Materia Medica. 


Vaseloxyne is a preparation resem- 
bling vasogen, which has recently been 
placed upon the market in Germany. 


Ethylamine.—On the ground that this 
preparation forms a compound with uric 
acid which is soluble in cold water, Dr. 
Goldschmied is of the opinion that it is 
indicated in the treatment of gout and of 
urinary deposits. 


Ubrigin is the name given by a Berlin 
firm to a soap, in which is incorporated 
fine particles of plant fibre,and which also 
contains boric acid. The soap is intended 
to act as a mechanical detergent and to 
render the use of a brush unnecessary. 


To Prepare Pure Lard.—Dohnardt 
recommends the _ following process: 
Chop up fresh fat from the region of the 
kidneys, add dried sodium sulphate, try 
out on a water bath, strain through a 
cloth and stir well until cold. The lard 
so obtained is very white, odorless and 
keeps remarkably well. 


Glycerin Ointment.—Dohnardt rec- 
ommends the following process as pro- 
ducing an excellent ointment, while it is 
much less troublesome than is the process 
of the German Pharmacopoeia: It con- 
sists simply in mixing 10 parts of starch 
with 20 parts of cold water, and adding 
this to 100 parts of hot glycerin, stirring 
constantly. 


A Permanent Aqueous Tincture of 
Rhubarb may be obtained, according to 
Dohnardt, by macerating 25 ounces of 
finely cut rhubarb, free from powder, with 
1 ounce of borax and 7} ounces of alcohol 
in a covered receptacle for four hours, 
then adding 30 ounces of water, allowing 
to stand 10 hours and finally filtering. 
The result is an active, clear, permanent 
preparation. 


To Detect Alpha in Beta-Naphthol. 
—Dissolve 0.144 Gm. of Beta-Naphthol 
in 5 Cc. of absolute alcohol, and 15 Cc. 
oftoluol. Then add 1 Cc. of Para-Nitro- 
Anilin solution (0.14 Gm. dissolved in 
9 Cc. of hydrochloric acid). Dilute with 
water and agitate vigorously. The layer 
of toluol which soon separates out is then 
drawn off and 5 Cc. of normal soda solu- 
tion is added, and the resulting colora- 
tion compared with that produced in a 
solution made with materials of known 
purity. 


Pyridin as a Reagent for Blood.— 
Donogary has utilized the reaction of py- 
ridin with haemochromogen as a means 
of detecting the presence of blood in vari- 
ous liquids. He applies the test to urine 
ly ~ixing 19 Cc. of the urine with 1Cc. 


each of the solution of ammonium 
sulphide and of pyridin, when, if 
blood be present, a more or less in- 
tense orange-red color is developed. 
Sputum, etc., is first dissolved in 20 per 
cent soda solution and pryidin, followed 
by ammonium sulphide, is then added. 


To Prepare Ergotinol.—First deprive 
powdered ergot of its fixed oil, extract 
with water; acidulate the aqueous extract 
and submit to hydrolisis. Neutralize, 
induce alcoholic fermentation, dialyse 
and concentrate until each Cc. of the 
product represents 50 centigrammes of 
the ergot used. The resulting prepara- 
tion keeps well and acts very rapidly. It 
is used in the same manner as extract of 
ergot. The pain which it causes when 
hypodermically injected can be alleviated 
by the addition of cocaine or morphine 
to the solution. 


Method of Purifying Beta-Naphthol. 
—Liedmann (Rep. de Pharm.) proposes 
the following method: Dissolve 50 Gms. 
of commercial beta-naphthol in 50 Cc. of 
hot toluol, allow ta cool and throw the 
crystalline mass on a filter; wash the crys- 
tals with 100 Cc. of a mixture of equal 
parts of petroleum ether and toluol and, 
iastly, with 50 Cc. additional of pure pe- 
troleum ether. The yield is about 80 
per cent of a product melting at 122 to 
124 degrees C. by repeated crystalliza- 
tion, the melting point can be made con- 
stant at 122 to 122.5 degrees C. 


To Distinguish Eucalyptol from Oil 
of Eucalyptus and Oil of Turpentine.— 
Schamelhout (Rep. de Pharm. 1897, 292) 
recommends the following method for 
distinguishing eucalyptol from oil of eu- 
calyptus and oil of turpentine. Five drops 
of eucalyptol added to 4 drops of a solu- 
tion of bromine in chloroform yields a 
yellowish red color; turpentine oil is not 
colored by the addition of 250 drops of 
this reagent while eucalyptus oil gives 
a greenish yellow color with 25 drops and 
a reddish yellow color with 95 drops of 
the reagent. The depth of color produced 
when the reagent is added drop by drop 
affords a means of approximately estimat- 
ing the amount of adulterant present. 


Dialysates.—Golaz, apothecary in Ve- 
vey, has introduced under this name a 
kind of dialyzed fluid extracts which con- 
tain in each part by weight the active 
constituents of an equal part by weight 
of the fresh plant.—(Phar. Review.) 

The fresh plants are harvested during 
good weather, sorted and immediately re- 
duced to a pulp and transferred to the 
dialyzer. It is first extracted with water, 
then with alcohol, a very weak spirit be- 
ing used at. first and the concentration 
gradually increased. The dialysis lasts 
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about two weeks. The dialyzed product 
is then assayed. Dr. Kunz-Krause has 
shown that these dialyzed extracts really 
contain the active alkaloids or glucosides 
and Dr. Jacquet reports favorably on 
their stability. 


Detection of Lead in Urine.—Abram, 
in the course of an article on “Three 
Cases of Lead Poisoning” (Univ. Med. 
Mag.), makes mention of a simple method 
for the detection of lead in the urine, 
which is so easily performed that it seems 
worthy of mention here. The method is 
apparently original with von Jaksch, and 
is mentioned on page 211 of the 1896 edi- 
tion of his Klinische Diagnostik. The lat- 
ter author directs that a strip of mag- 
nesium be laid in the liquid suspected of 
containing lead. In a short time a de- 
posit of metallic lead will be found on the 
magnesium if the liquid contain lead. 
Abram modifies this method by the addi- 
tion to the suspected liquid of a solution 
of oxalate of ammonium, one gramme to 
150 cubic centimetres of water. <A de- 
posit is seen in half an hour, but the test 
is continued for twenty-four hours. It 
will detect lead when present in the pro- 
portion of one to 50,000. 


Adulteration of Strophanthus Seeds. 
--lt is reported, according to foreign ex- 
changes, that Strophanthus seeds are 
adulterated intentionally with the seeds 
of the Apocynaceous Kickxia Africana, 
a caoutchouc-producing plant of Africa. 
Dr. P. Siedler has studied comparatively 
the seeds of Strophanthus hispidus DC., 
S. Kombe Oliver and the seeds of 
Kickxia. The seeds of Kickxia are 
spindle-shaped, not flattened, and have 
base and apex tapered off in a similar 
manner. They are not hairy. The 
Strophanthus seeds, on the other hand, 
show at least their remains of hairs, are 
pronouncedly flattened in form, and have 
a rounded base and sharp apex. In 
cross section, the Kickxia seeds are char- 
acterized by much-folded cotyledons, 
while those of Strophanthus lie parallel 
upon one another. When treated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, sections of 
Kickxia seed turn first brown, then 
cherry-red; the Strophanthus seed as- 
sumes a green color. 


Chinese Wax.—In connection with a 
detailed investigation of the process of 
cold saponification, R. Henriques has had 
occasion to examine two specimens of 
Chinese or insect wax. This wax is pro- 
duced by the Coccus ceriferus Fabr., na- 
tive in China and living on the Chinese 
ash. Fraxinus Chinensis. Both speci- 
mens of wax were obtained directly from 
China. One specimen was radiating 
crystalline, could be easily comminuted 
and melted at about 814 degrees. The 
other speciments more dense and gran- 
ular crystalline. It could not be as read- 
ily comminuted and its melting point 
ranged up to 83 degrees. Both were 
white like cetaceum. Besides esters of 
unsaturated alcohols both contain princi- 
pally ceryl cerotinate, which was isolated 
from insect wax and examined by Brodie 
(Annalen, 67, p. 199). After four crys- 
tallizations from petroleum benzin (b. p. 
114-1385 degrees) the ester is obtained 
pure. The author reviews the older for- 
mulas assigned to acid, alcohol and ester 
and, basing his conclusions on titrime- 
tric results, assigns to the respective sub- 
stances the following formulas: CzeHs: 

Cos Hs: COOH and C26Hs1O2. Crs 
Hss = Cs2H104O2.—Berichte, Ph. Rev. 
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Some Instances of the Practical Value 
of the Microscope in Pharmacy.* 


BY A. P. LOHNESS, PH. D., 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 


This subject having been suggested by 
the Committee on Pharmacy and Queries 
of the New York State Pharmaceutical 
Association, it would appear that there 
still remain a few who doubt the utility 
of the microscope in pharmacy. It is the 
purpose of this paper, therefore, to con- 
vince that few that the microscope is not 
a mere plaything, and its manipulation a 
mere pastime; and also that the time has 
arrived when no pharmacy is complete 
without a fairly good instrument as con- 
veniently at hand as the various other in- 
struments used in testing and standardiz- 
ing the articles which the pharmacist is 
called upon to handle. 

A Microscope a Rarity in Pharmacies. 

The man who would attempt to con- 
duct a pharmacy without his ready tests 
and the instruments with which to apply 
them, is unworthy the title of pharmacist. 
He would not be without means to ac- 
curately weigh and measure each article 
called for in the physician’s prescription, 
why should he be without means to test 
the quality of the component parts there- 
of? In nearly every pharmacy there will 
be found balances, graduates, test-tubes, 
burettes, thermometers, hydrometers, 
etc., etc.; but the microscope! well, it is 
rarely found. 

Can it be possible that there are in- 
dividuals practicing pharmacy to-day who 


do not know that the U. S. Pharmaco-. 


pocia includes drugs that cannot be posi- 
tively identified or accurately tested 
without the use of a microscope? This 
is true, and under the several heads will 
be found accurate descriptions of the sub- 
stances as they appear under magnifica- 
tion. 


Its Use in Identification of Starches. 


The value of the microscope in the 
identification of starch (U. S. P.) will be 
considered in detail, but in other in- 
stances in a more general way. 

Starch is defined by the Pharmacopoeia 
as: “The fecula of the seed of Zea Mays 
Linne (Nat. Ord. Gramineae).” 

This definition would suffice if each 
pharmacist prepared all the starch he 
used in the course of his business. He 
would but have to obtain the seed of 
Zea Mays and proceed to manufacture 
the article, knowing when completed that 
the product was that called for by the 
U..S.2 


The compilers of the official guide, 
however, realizing the impracticability of 
such a feat, gives him such an accurate 
description of the substance that he may 
readily satisfy himself that that which is 
purchased is precisely as designated. It 
goes on to describe starch, therefore, as 
occurring in “Irregular, angular masses, 
which are easily reduced to a finer pow- 
der; white, inodorous and tasteless; in- 
soluble in ether, alcohol, or cold water.” 

So far, the description will apply equal- 
ly well to starches from other sources; 
in fact, the wording, with the exception 
of the words, “a fine,” is identically the 
same as the corresponding portion in the 
Pharmacopoeia of 1880, when wheat 
starch was the kind recognizea; py 1tself, 
therefore, it is valueless as a test for the 


~ *Read at the Manhattan Beach meeting of 
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present official article, and only becomes 
useful when connected with the following 
microscopic description: “Under the mi- 
croscope appearing as granules, nearly 
uniform in size, more or less angular in 
outline, with indistinct striae and with a 
distinct hilum near the centre.” 

Here the Pharmacopoeia very properly 
recognizes the value of the microscope, 
as the characteristic features of the sub- 
stance described are distinctly brought 
out by magnification. 


Differences Distinguished by the Microscope. 


The granules of corn starch are seen to 
be polyhedric, fairly uniform in size, with 
indistinct layers and a well-defined cen- 
tral hilum. Rice starch and oat starch 
present similar characters, both being 
polyhedric and quite uniform in size. The 
hilum of rice starch, however, is much 
smaller, and that of oat starch is scarcely 
discernible, as is also the case with its 
layers; the grains of oat starch are, be- 
sides, frequently aggregated into sub- 
spherical or ovoid masses. 

The most prominent distinction be- 
tween these three starches lies in the 
relative size of their granules; this is a 
point omitted in the Pharmacopoeia of 
1890. The individual grains of corn 
starch vary from 13 to 22 Mm. in diame- 
ter, those from rice (the larger granules) 
average about 6.5 Mm., and oat starch 
about 4.5 Mm. These three starches be- 
ing somewhat similar in outline, and 
their markings less characteristic than 
their dimensions, it is obvious that the 
Pharmacopoeia of 1900 should note the 
size of the granules of the kind official. 

There is no possibility of mistaking the 
several other starches commonly found in 
the markets, such as wheat starch (official 
in 1880), Maranta starch, potato starch, etc., 
for the official variety, as these all present 
characteristic, well-defined markings, and 
more or less rounded margins; they are 
further distinguished by being very vari- 
able in size. 


‘The Examination of Powdered Drugs. 


The Pharmacopoeia gives, in addition 
to the definition and description, several 
tests, which read as follows: 

“Triturated with cold water, it gives 
neither an acid nor an alkaline reaction 
with litmus paper.” 

“When boiled with water, it yields a 
white jelly having a bluish tinge, which, 
when cool, acquires a blue color on the 
addition of iodine T. S.” 

“When completely incinerated, starch 
—_ leave not more than 1 per cent of 
ash.’ 

These tests are of value only in the 
identification of starch as such; any 
starch may have a neutral reaction; all 
starches form a nearly transparent jelly 
upon being boiled in water, and give 
the characteristic reaction of turning blue 
when brought in contact with iodine. 
The incineration test is of no more value 
than the others, as the amounts of ash 
left from the several starches vary so 
little as to exhibit nothing characteristic 
of the kind. 

Kamala, lupulin and lycopodium are 
other official drugs which occur in a pul- 
verulent condition naturally and which 
cannot be satisfactorily examined with the 
unaided vision. 

Normally, lycopodium appears as an 
extremely fine powder, of a_ yellowish 
color, without odor or taste. Kamala is 
a somewhat coarser powder with a red- 
dish color; odorless, but havinga slight bal- 
samic taste. Lupulin is still coarser, more 


granular, has a peculiar odor and a bit- 
terish, aromatic taste. Either drug might 
carry a considerable quantity of impuri- 
ties without obliterating the aforesaid 
comparatively feeble characters. 

The Pharmacopoeia describes lupulin: 
“As seen under the microscope, are sub- 
globular, or rather hood-shaped, and 
reticulate.” The description of lycopo- 
dium is: “Under the microscope the 
spores are seen to be sphaero-tetrahedral, 
the surfaces marked with reticulated 
ridges, and the edges beset with short 
projections.” That of kamala: “Under 
the microscope it is seen to consist of 
stellately arranged, colorless hairs, mixed 
with depressed globular glands contain- 
ing numerous red, club-shaped vesicles.” 

The Pharmacopoeia gives several other 
tests for the purity of these substances, 
none of which are so valuable, reliable 
or readily applied as the microscope. 

It is but necessary tu place a small 
portion of the drug under examination 
under the microscope when its condition 
—pure or impure—is immediately ascer- 
tained. The individual particles of lyco- 
podium, also those of lupulin, as well as 
those of starch, are alike, therefore, ex- 
amined with the greatest of ease. Any 
body not corresponding to the Pharma- 
copoeial description of the several drugs 
may be classed as an impurity. 

Perhaps sand and other earthy matters 
form the commonest impurities found in 
these drugs, but starch, turmeric and 
pollen from various plants have been 
found in lycopodium, and the Pharma- 
copoeia warns the pharmacist to look out 
for them. 

Kamala is not quite so easily examined, 
at least by the beginner, because of the 
variety of shapes and sizes, and the frag- 
mentary condition of the particles of 
which it is composed. A little practice, 
however, will enable one to ascertain its 
purity, or detect sophistication as readily 
as in the other instances. 

This leads to the study of the more 
complicated substances which the phar- 
macist occasionally purchases in a pow- 
dered condition, such as_ barks, roots, 
leaves, etc., etc. 

Here it is necessary to become famil- 
iar with the plant—elements found in a 
powder of known purity, in order to be 
able to compare them with those found 
in the specimen under examination. 

A lens, which is a simple microscope, 
is required in the manufacture of three 
official preparations, viz.: Hydrargyrum 
cum creta, massa hydrargyri and unguen- 
tum hydrargyri. In the first preparation, 
directions are given to shake until the 
globules of mercury are invisible when 
magnified at least four diameters.* In 
the second and third, the substances are 
directed to be triturated until they are 
no longer visible when magnified ten 
diameters. 

The foregoing instances were selected 
for two reasons: First, the U. S. P. di- 
rects the use of the microscope in the 
identification of each drug; second, the 
readiness with which one, though we 
have but a mere acquaintance with the 
instrument, can appreciate the distin- 
guishing features. 

The value of the microscope does not 
terminate here, because the Pharmaco- 
poeia fails to recognize the instrument in 
the standardization of other drugs; the 
more familiar one becomes with its man- 
ipulation, the greater does its field of use- 
fulness grow. This is especially true 
at the present time, since the custom of 
purchasing drugs in a pulverulent condi- 
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tion is rapidly growing. This custom, 
in the absence of the microscope and the 
knowledge of its application, should be 
discouraged. 

In consequence of the ease with which 
the adulteration of drugs in the powdered 
condition can be effected, colleges of 
pharmacy are placing the utmost im- 
portance upon the fitting of their stu- 
dents to become familiar with the practi- 
cal use of the microscope. 


Microscopy and Crime. 


A curious use of the microscope was 
lately made in Prussia. A _ barrel of 
specie from the frontier arrived in Berlin, 
emptied of its precious contents and filled 
with sand. Professor Ehrenberg, the 
eminent chemist, was consulted on the 
subject, and immediately sent for sam- 
ples of sand from all the stations along 
the different lines of railway through 
which the barrel had passed, and by 
means of the blow-pipe and the micro- 
scope identified the station from which 
the interpoiated sand must have been 
taken. In due time the culprit was dis- 
covered to be one of the clerks at the 
station. 


Imitation Coffee-Berries. 


M. F. Coreil, director of the Toulon 
Municipal Laboratory, has addressed to 
the Paris Society of Pharmacy an analy- 
tical report on a sample of roasted coffee- 
berries, seized by the police at a grocer’s. 
The berries were entirely artificial. Chem- 
ical analysis showed the presence of ash, 
gum, dextrine, etc. Under the micro- 
scope grains of wheat, starch, and vege- 
table debris were traceable, also the hair 
of animals, the nature of which could not 
be decided. M. Coreil says that the 
“coffee” in question was manufactured in 
moulds from various vegetable substances 
which were roasted, but they contained 
none of the elements of true coffee. The 
grocer was prosecuted and fined. A 
curious part about the case was that the 
counsel for the defense produced an in- 
voice with the heading “Fabrique de 
Cafe Artificiel,” also the name and ad- 
dress of the maker at Marseilles. The 
concoction was sold at a little under a 
shilling a pound. This trade has been 
carried on in the south of France on a 
fairly large scale, but it is illegal, in spite 
of the fact that the word “artificial” is 
plainly used, and that there is no attempt 
to deceive the buyers.—Paris Corre- 
spondence of the Chemist and Druggist. 


FOR REMOVING PLANT LICE. 
ee ee 1 dr. 


Common soft-soap .... .. ....22055 2 drs. 
er ee 8 ozs 
Tincture of colocynth ............. 1 oz. 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZER FOR FLOWERS. 


Ammonium sulphate ............ 100 grs 
Sods ChIOTIGS ......0scc0sccee0 100 grs 
Potassium nitrate ...........0..0. 50 grs 
Magnesium sulphate ............ 50 grs 
Ma ynesium carbonate ........... 10 grs 
Sodium phosphate.............. 200 grs 


Mix the ingredients thoroughly. Dis- 
solve one teaspoonful of the powder in 
one quart of water and use this for water- 
ing the plants. 


Award of the Hanbury Medal. 


The Hanbury medal of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain has been 
awarded this year to Dr. J. E. De Vrij, 
of The Hague. 


Pharmacy a Profession for Women. 


Thomas J. Macmahan, a trustee of the 
New York College of Pharmacy, is the 
author of the following sentiment regard- 
ing the much-discussed subject of 

“Women in Pharmacy.” Speaking to a 
reporter, he said: 

“I am inclined_to think that eventually 
the retail drug trade will pass into the 
control of women. It is a business in 
many respects suited to intelligent, wide- 
awake women, and they seem to be de- 
veloping a taste for it.” 

This was apropos of the increased num- 
ber of female students which attended the 
classes last year. A still larger number 
is looked for this year, and in anticipa- 
tion of this, the accommodations for 
women have been enlarged and_ the 
“women’s room” has been changed from 
the contracted space on the ground floor 
to commodious and comfortable quarters 
adjacent to the lecture hall. 

But what will prospective male stu- 
dents think of this declaration of Trustee 
Macmahan? Will they take it to mean 
that the N. Y. C. P. is to be turned into 
a pharmaceutical Vassar or a Wellesley? 
Or will they regard it simply as a new 
idea in advertising? Mr. Macmahan is 
invited to explain himself? 


Haemoglobin Preparations. 


The following are recent formulas: 
ELIXIR HAEMOGLOBIN. 
Haemoglobin 


re 6% ozs 
Syrup of orange-peel ........... 4 oz. 
RED GE GID. ko vckecesscwescn 1% oz. 


Dissolve the haemoglobin in the water, 
add the syrup and tincture, mix, and 
strain. 

SYRUP HAEMOGLOBIN. 


ee ee ne oz. 
Distilled water a sufficiency to dis- 

solve. 
SyFUp tO ..255.0052.seccerscceseeees 2 pts 
Mix. 


WINE OF HAEMOGLOBIN. 
Haemoglobin 
Sherry 


Dissolve. 


A Japanese Tooth-Paste. 

The following is the wording of a 
handbill which has been circulated in the 
English community of a Japanese port: 
“In the Eest there was no good sanitary 
tooth-paste that was sure to cure and 
safe to use, so our campany resolved to 
prepare a good-natured paste and suc- 
cessed. The efficiencies of this paste are 
as following: Firstly, to strengthen and 
preserve the nature of the tooth. Sec- 
ondly, to tight the tooth with thingams. 
Thirdly, to defend a hemonhage arisen 
by frictrir. Fourthly, to take away the 
offensive smell of the mouth. Fifthly, to 
difend the putrification of tooth, and so 
prevent the carious one. Anyone who 
uses this paste will certainly discover that 
it is of avery wor drfnl and valuable na- 
ture by his practice. To use this paste, 
it is necessary to vinse the mouth will 
walir aftr sabling the tooth carefully by 
the tooth brash.” 


For Pips in Chickens. 

Pips is a disease of birds, in which the 
nostrils are stopped up with mucous, and 
the upper surface of the tongue becomes 
thick and hard. In Germany it is treated 
by washing the parts with weak salt water 
and then greasing with olive oil. A solu- 
tion of 5 parts of salicylic acid in 50 parts 
of alcohol and 250 parts of water is also 
recommended for this purpose. 
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The Local Application of Salicylate 
of Methyl in Rheumatism. 


Lemoine (Sem. Med., May 12, 1897) re- 
ported to the Soc. Med. des Hopitaux the 
results of treating nine cases of rheuma- 
tism by the external application of salicy- 
late of methyl according to the method of 
Linossier and Lannois (see Epitome, 
September, 1896, par. 270). He finds that 
thus- applied it acts in acute articular 
rheumatism more rapidly in relieving 
pain than salicylate of soda given intern- 
ally, and in doses of 154 to 185 gr. causes 
neither vertigo, deafness nor tinnitus. It 
is excreted in the urine as salicylic acid, 
the amount eliminated being equal to 
one-tenth of that used externally. The 
required quantity of oil of wintergreen, 
which contains 90 per cent of methyl 
salicylate, is poured on a compress, cov- 
ered with gutta-percha tissue, and kept in 
place with a bandage. It is best to apply 
it directly to the painful part, but if this is 
inconvenient it should be applied to the 
surface of a limb, the good results being 
chiefly due to its absorption into the gen- 
eral circulation. In the discussion which 
followed, Siredey stated that the treat- 
ment in his hands had been equally suc- 
cessful against the lightning pains of lo- 
comotor ataxy, and the pain of Pott’s dis- 
ease. He, however, found that 20 to 30 
drops of the methyl salicylate was a suf- 
ficiently’ large amount to use. He had 
met with one case of intolerance in a wo- 
man with acute gouty arthritis, who after 
50 drops had headache and tinnitus. Lin- 
ossier said that this was the only case he 
had ever heard of, and the method had 
the great advantage of avoiding such 
complications, which were probably of 
gastric origin. 


Bogus Barbadoes Aloes. 


Howard B. French, Vice-President of 
the Smith, Kline & French Co., whole- 
sale druggists, Philadelphia, protests 
against the practice of selling Curacoa 
aloes for Barbadoes aloes in the follow- 
ing note: 

A perusal of the lists of nearly all the 
wholesale drug houses show that they still 
quote Barbadoes aloes. It is well known, 
however, that no Barbadoes aloes has 
been brought into England or into this 
country for a number of years. We have 
received a letter from this country’s rep- 
resentative at Barbadoes, which reads as 
follows: 

“At one period a considerable export 
trade was done in this colony in aloes, 
but eventually that product, like every 
other minor industry here, was compelled 
to give way to the sugar cane. For many 
years the exportation has ceased, and 
only in very rare instances are aloes now 
collected here.” 

Would it not be well to stop this prac- 
tice of selling Curacoa aloes under the 
name of Barbadoes, and sell them for 
what they really are; that is, Curacoa 
aloes, especially as the price of the Cura- 
coa aloes is about one-third of the price 
asked for the spurious, so-called Barba- 
does? This practice of selling Curacoa 
aloes for Barbadoes aloes is of the same 
character as selling St. Vincent arrow- 
root for genuine Bermuda, and obtaining, 
in this way, three times the cost of the 
article. These practices seem to become 
so fixed by long habit that many of the 
trade do not consider them dishonest, 
but a little consideration shows them to 
be so. 
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We shall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for 
information bearing on pharmacy or any of its allied topics, 
and cordially invite our friends to make use of this column. 

The name and address of the inquirer must accompany the 
communication, not for publication, but to assure attention, as 
we make ita rule to pay no regard to anonymous correspond- 
ence. 


When sending for the formula of any unusual compound, 
the query should be accompanied with information regarding 
the locality in which it is used, its uses and reputed effect. 
When it can conveniently be done, a specimen of the labels used 


on packages of the compound should also be sent. 





To Color Neatsfoot Oil Black.—F. N. 
B. asks for a process of coloring neats- 
foot oil black. He states he has experi- 
mented with nigrosine, but has been un- 
able to combine enough of the color to 
obtain the desired shade. 

The substitution of naphtazarin black 
for nigrosine may be found to give better 
results. Success in coloring large quan- 
tities of a liquid like neatsfoot oil de- 
pends considerably on the manipulation 
of the dye. If the nigrosine is first made 
into a solution, for example, the oil 
will take up much more of the dye than if 
it were simply shaken up with the oil, or 
even rubbed up with it in a mortar. 


An Incompatible Antipyrine Mix- 
ture.—J. S. C. submits the following 
prescription and asks us to explain why 
the product turns a bluish pink color on 
standing: 

Anti MP cae unna saponins sales 

ss ; 
Sod. bromid.. .. . 

SORTED UENNON oy 5 sine 50500065 ‘ 

Aqua cinnamom. ad <a 

The amount of caffein ordered is large 
enough to indicate that citrated caffein 
was used and that solution was effected 
by triturating a mixture of the antipyrine 
and caffein with a portion of the water. 
The precipitation complained of is doubt- 
less due to the concentrated solution and 
the disturbing action of the sodium bro- 
mide, which acts as a reducing agent on 
many alkaloidal substances. The present 
incompatibility has not before been no- 
ticed to our knowledge, and is probably 
due to some reaction between the bro- 
mide salt and the caffein in an acid 
medium. Better results would perhaps 
be obtained by increasing the bulk of the 
mixture with water. As the prescription 
stands it is too concentrated to obtain a 
good effect from a pharmaceutical stand- 
point. 





Foot-Powder.—E. C. W.—We do not 
know the composition of the proprietary 
article, but the following yields a first- 
class article: 


Boric acid in fine powder.......... 4 ozs. 
ere 4 ozs. 
Powdered French chalk ........... 24 ozs. 


Perfume may be added, if desired. 


Liquid Dentrifice.—C. C. C.—From 


your description, the following, we 
should judge, is what you require: 
PIE: BORIS: fac stnicesscsedceciecewsecaes 4 drs 
DHICtULE MERIIOTA o.5 ces ccccnesese 1 oz. 


Tincture myrrh 3 
Eau de cofogne or alcohol.......... 20 ozs. 


Artificial Grape Essence.—H. C. M. 
—A solution of amyl sulphate or oil of 
wine in alcohol is usually employed. A 
finer flavor is given by the addition of a 
poe oenanthic ether and spirit of nitrous 
ether. 


Formaldehyde, to Determine 
Strength of.—G. A.—The simplest meth- 
od depends on the conversion of the 
aldehyde into hexamethylene tetramine 
when warmed with ammonia. The fol- 
lowing equation represents the change: 
6CH.O sa 4NH; = (CH2z)oNs “ 6H.O 
One hundred and eighty parts of formal- 
dehyde will thus yield 140 parts of hex- 
amethylene tetramine. To perform the 
assay, take 10 Cc. of your formaldehyde 
solution, place in a tared capsule, add 
excess of ammonia and evaporate to dry- 
ness and weigh the final product, which 
is nearly pure hexamethylene tetramine. 
A simple calculation will then give you 
the percentage strength of your solu- 
tion. 


To Detect Capsicum in Mustard.—S. 
R.—Make the mustard into a thin paste 
with water, spread on a piece of glass 
and heat on a water bath gently. The 
essential oil of mustard, to which its 
pungency is due, is set free by the. ad- 
dition of water and volatilized by the heat 
of the water bath. Added red pepper 
can at once be detected in the residue by 
taste. The microscope also at once 
shows adulteration with tapsicum. 


To Detect Fusel Oil._P. E. B.—The 
following will perhaps be found a sim- 
pler method than the one given in our 
issue of July 25th. It is fairly accurate, 
if care be taken in the determination. 

Take 25 Cc. of the liquor to be exam- 
ined and gently evaporate on a water 
bath, so as to drive off the alcohol. Di- 
lute the residue with 20 Cc. of water and 
add an equal volume of ether, and shake. 
Allow the fluid to separate, draw off the 
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ethereal liquid and evaporate the ether 
in a current of air. The fusel oil may 
then be recognized by its odor or by add- 
ing a few crystals of sodium acetate to- 
gether with a little sulphuric acid and 
warming, when the odor of amylic acetate: 
will be evident if fusel oil be present 
originally. 


Large Dose of Santonine.—J. E. D. 
asks us to advise whether it would be 
proper for him to dispense the following 
prescription written by a doctor of medi- 
cine, not a veterinary surgeon: 


NOs oa: aaindeacsimna neonate 50 grs. 
Wale ne dh 6 initia @adibe/aeldaletts 160 grs. 


M. Div. in pulv. No. 2. 

Sig. The first powder to be given at 
night in wet feed. If not sufficient, re- 
peat the dose next day. 

The dose of santonine is somewhat ex- 
cessive, a dose exceeding 50 grains being 
seldom given, and 20 to 30 grains the 
average. We should advise a consulta- 
tion with the prescriber before sending 
out so large a dose as is here ordered. 


Chain Lubricant.—A. G. D.—A mix- 
ture of powdered plumbago and glycerin 
has been warmly recommended at vari- 
ous times as a chain lubricant. Six parts 
of plumbago mixed intimately with ten 
parts of petrolatum also yields a satis- 
factory lubricant. 


To Dye Leather Black.—M.—Log- 
wood and iron are still used to a consid- 
erable extent for dyeing leather black. 
A superior finish can sometimes be given 
to the leather by careful treatment with 
nigrosine. First, brush the leather with 
a decoction of logwood and follow with 
a solution of nigrosine in water to which 
a trace of glue or egg albumin has been 
added. Finish with yelk of egg. 


Bath Tablets.—C. O. B.—The proprie- 
tary article is a composition of sodium 
carbonate and tartaric acid made ito 
tablets and perfumed. The following 
formula will yield a satisfactory article: 


Sodium carbonate.... .....ccccceee 2 ozs. 
TE ME dcak wkibasevonsedeasee %4 oz. 
Powdered soap .. .. 2. sescseseeees 60 grs. 
WEE ca. Sc adnee eso ia he cdesenees eS: 


Thoroughly dry the soda aud acid sep- 
arately and mix well. Incorporate the 
perfume with the soap and gradually add 
the soda and acid. Then make into 
tablets secundum artem. The following 
forms a nice perfume: 


CH IANO wins ovediicnssdesungiedviesen 1 dr. 
Oil, HECBAINIOE, ccsicesaegisiccccncacce 2 drs. 
CO I ks de 60 SS Shcccndcnvenese 1 dr. 
GE AVENGER ooo iis $s esaindesiedicnricious 2 drs. 
M. 


To Preserve Syrup of Ferrous Iodide. 
—M. K.—The most satisfactory means 
of keeping this syrup is to add about a 
quarter of a grain of citric acid to each 
ounce of liquor at the time of prepara- 
tion of the syrup. This addition will pre- 
serve the syrup for at least twelve 
months. The solidification of the syrup, 
on keeping, is due to the presence of 
free hydriodic acid in the liquor, which 
causes conversion of the cane into grape 
sugar on boiling. 


Water-Bug Exterminator.—A. R. P- 
—The following compound is said to be 
the most satisfactory article for getting 
rid of water-bugs, beetles, etc.: 


Calcium sulphate anhydrous ...... 1 tb. 

Sodium. chloride «. 2. .cccccccecee 5 ozs. 

Mix. Sprinkle around holes and 
wainscoting. 

















ADVERTISING AID. 
HOW, WHEN AND WHERE TO ADVERTISE. 


Practical Hints and Suggestions. Construction and Criticism of Advertisements, 


IN CHARGE OF ULYSSES G. MANNING. 


The department editor will be pleased to criticise any advertisements 
submitted and to suggest improvements. Questions answered and adviee 


given. 





WASTED OPPORTUNITIES. 

FEW days since I had occasion to 
A examine a paper published in West 

Plains, Mo. I found that the drug- 
gists were contributing to the support 
of the paper by paying for ads. that do 
not advertise. Here is the substance of 
the three ads.: 

OUR DRUG STORE. 


All leading patent medicines, 
latest perfumes, toilet articles, 
cigars, artists’ materials. 

Physicians’ prescriptions and 
family recipes carefully filled. 
Your patronage solicited. 


CITY DRUG STORE 


Keeps a full line of fresh drugs, 
patent medicines, sundries, toilet 
articles, stationery, cigars, to- 
bacco, etc. 

RED APPLE DRUG STORE. 

Drugs, patent medicines, 
combs, brushes, toilet articles, 
fine soaps, books, stationery, do- 
mestic and imported cigars, etc. 


Accurate prescription work 
our specialty. 
These ads. probably run without 


change, or if change is made, it is only 
to the extent of varying the list of arti- 
cles a trifle. Here are three advertisers 
saying practically the same thing, and 
that thing something that is not worth 
saying. They are spending money to 
tell people what they already know— 
most drug stores handle drugs, medicines 
and toilet articles, and fill prescriptions 
and recipes. Even the setting of these 
ads. was identical, the name of each store 
standing out at the head of the ad. Each 
druggist advertises because the other 
does, and, having no motive other than 
this, all adopt the dreary, monotonous 
form that has come down from our 
grandfathers’ time. 

They probably all feel that advertising 
is nothing but an expense—and it is, for 


Our readers are cordially invited to avail themselves of this help. 


them. But if one of them will take the 
trouble to learn what real advertising 
is and will practice what he learns, he 
will soon have reason to change his opin- 
ion. The commonplace character of the 
advertising of his competitors would 
make even ordinary advertising seem 
brilliant by contrast. Instead of running 
this partial invoice of his stock, in season 
and out, let him devote fifteen minutes 
a week to his advertising. In that fifteen 
minutes let him write a few plain, sensi- 
ble sentences about one feature of his 
business and then send this to the print- 
er with the request that it be set in a 
style unlike his competitors’. Let him 
endeavor to tell something definite about 
the goods he advertises and quote prices 
when he can, and he will soon learn that 
the moss-covered ads. of his competitors 
serve to bring his own out in relief, that 
their indifferent advertising magnifies his 
own enterprise and adds to the pulling 
power of his ads. There are thousands 
of towns where the same condition exists, 
and the druggists in them who are ca- 
pable of doing real advertising are miss- 
ing golden opportunities in not taking 
advantage of the chance. 


st Fe 
Criticism and Comment. 


George S. Brown, New Orleans, La., 
submits a soda-water folder. It bears 
the title, “Ice cold facts,” and was sent 
out in an envelope bearing the same 
phrase. With the circular was sent a 
ticket, good for a glass of soda. The 
second page of folder was occupied by 
this single sentence: 


No wet or dirty glasses used 
at our fountain; each glass is 
washed, dried and polished. 


On the third page appeared a little talk 
on the quality of soda service the public 
had a right to expect—a service which 
the advertiser furnished. This was fol- 
lowed by a list of the thirst-quenchers 
supplied, with prices. This circular was 
well-planned, well-written and_ neatly 
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printed, and doubtless brought results. 
it is a good plan to issue some such 
folder several times during the season, 
bringing out some new point strongly in 


each. 
ee 
Home-Made Papers Effective. 


Thompson’s drug store, Allegheny, Pa., 
sends copy of “The Thompsonian,” a 
four-page monthly circular and price list. 
Two pages are devoted to lists of cut 
prices. The remaining pages are given 
to miscellaneous advertising. The ad- 
vertising is all well written, and the gen- 
eral appearance of the circular is excel- 
lent. A home-made paper of this kind is 
apt to be much more effective than the 
ready-made sort so largely used. If 
issued every month it can hardly fail to 
prove an effective advertising medium. 


es Fe 


Make Your Ads. Differ from Your Neigh- 
bors’. 

From Hoagland’s pharmacy, Cobbles- 
kill, N. Y., comes a request for an opin- 
ion or a programme ad. It is a fair ad., 
and easily the best one in the programme. 
It contradicts the idea that brevity is al- 
ways good, for it contains four times as 
much matter as any of its neighbors. It 
has a boldly set headline, followed by 
about ten lines of solid reading matter. 
The other ads. are set open in display 
type. The solid block of reading matter 
makes this ad. conspicuous, and there is 
not more matter than can be read in a 
few seconds. The ad. would have heen 
still more conspicuous had it been sur- 
rounded by a light border. 

Contrast with surroundings is what 
makes any ad. stand out, and it is always 
well to note what the other fellows are 
doing and then do the different thing. 


Fe Ft 


Algiers, La. 
Mr. Ulysses G. Manning. 

Dear Sir—I take the liberty of sending you a 
circular of my own get-up, and from which 
have had very good results. But I think some 
improvement could be made, and would like 
to have your criticism of same. 

A. T. WAINWRIGHT. 


Avoid the Commonplace. 

The circular is headed “Coal Roller 
Fills,” and bears a cut of a colored gen- 
tleman trundling a barrow of coal. 
list of the complaints that the pills cure 
is given, a few lines are devoted to the 
subject’ of constipation, and the circular 
ends with a testimonial. 

li this piece of printed matter has 
brought results, I believe it has been 
due largely to the price made on the 
pills—10 cents. No very elaborate ad- 
vertising can be done on a ten-cent rem- 
edy, but if the circular were neater, if a 
little better paper had been used and 
more argument employed, results would 
doubtless be better. The circular is too 
commonplace, both in matter and ap- 
pearance. All that is said could just as 
well be said of any other pill made. 
There are probably certain things that 
could be said of this remedy that could 
not be said of others. If a customer 
were to ask why he had better take these 
pills in preference to some other make 
he would be given reasons. These rea- 
sons ought to be in the circular. 

The name of the pill doesn’t seem to be 
an especially fortunate one, and it is hard 
to understand why such an appellation 
should be chosen. It may have some 
Iccal significance; if not, I think the pill 
would stand a little better chance under 
another title. 














Slips to Go with Packages. 


William O. Frailey, Lancaster, Pa., 
sends several slips that he uses for en- 
closing in packages, and a circular that 
lias been distributed from house to house. 

These are all good. Some little ads. 
tliat recently appeared in this department 
liave been utilized and the remainder of 
the matter is well written. The printing 
is excellent, the ads. look attractive, are 
readable, and I am confident that the dis- 
tribution of them pays. 


et St 


D. S. Carpenter, Middictown Springs, 
Vix submits a package of his “Grip 
Syrup” literature. This currespondent 
has never fared very well in this depart- 
ment, and I am still unable to say any- 
thing complimentary about his advertis- 
ing, though I believe there is some evi- 
dence of improvement. 

It would be interesting to know wheth- 
er this advertising pays. If it does, it is 
another proof that even poor advertising 
often pays when persistently kept up. 
The best thing in this batch of advertis- 
ing is a half-tone cut of two urchins. It 
appears on a calendar, and the look of 
pleased expectation on the faces of the 
kids is explained by the line, ‘““Who said 
Grip Syrup?” It would be well to use 
different sizes of this same cut on all 
the literature. It would become an ef- 
fective trade mark and put people in a 
good humor every time they saw it. Bet- 
ter paper would have to be used through- 
out in order to print it nicely, and there 
is no reason why it should not be used. 

Some of this advertising seems a trifle 
breezy, coming as it does from New 
England. It sounds more like the lurid 
<fforts of our old friend Garner, of Texas. 
Here is a sample: 


Grip Syrup will not cure con- 
sumption nor raise the dead, and 
has no effect on corns; but it 
will relieve you when coughing 
has started your boot-taps, when 
lungs and throat smart and ache, 
and when you wheeze and gasp 
at every breath. It does not 
matter whether it is a big or little 
cough, a green cough or an old 
stager, a throat-tickler or a rib- 
rattler, whether it is in your 
chest or your trunk, whether it’s 
an old cough that’s got its 
growth or a young cough just 
starting out on the coffin route, 
Grip Syrup will cure it. 


Mr. Carpenter jumps from this “cow 
puncher” style to good Puritan phrase- 
ology, being animated evidently by the 
theory held by writers of “shotgun” pre- 
scriptions that if one thing doesn’t fetch 
them another will. What the advertising 
mainly lacks is method; there is an ap- 
pearance of patchwork about it. There 
is need of strong, earnest argument ex- 
pressed in clear and forcible English. 


Drug Clerks’ Association of Holyoke 


To the Editor: 

Sir: The drug clerks of Holyoke have 
formed a Pharmaceutical Association, 
and the members propose to contribute 
from time to time a paper on some ap- 
propriate topic, and I, as the President, 
was requested to write to ask if you 
would like to print them in your col- 
umns. They won’t be unreasonably 
long, and there will be but one each 
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month. It appears that your journal is 
in almost every drug store in the city. 
Respectfully, 
U. E. Fortier, President, 
372 High street, Holyoke, Mass. 
August 6, 1897. 


The Puzzle Picture. 


A large number of readers have volun- 
teered solutions of the pharmaceutical 
puzzle picture, printed on page 24a of 
our issue of July 10th. The following is 
the correct solution: 
Ant-Eye-Money.—Antimony. 
S-Quills.—Squills. 
Eye-O-Dyne.—Iodine. 
Caster-O-II].—Castor Oil. 
Queen-Nine.—Quinine. 
Pot-Ass-Bee-Eye-Car-Bone-Eight.—- 

Potass. Bicarbonate. 
All-O’s.—Aloes. 
U-K-Lip-Tusk-(k dropped). 

lyptus. 

9. Sod-A-Tart-Rate.—Soda Tartrate. 
10. Ben-Sawing.—Benzoin. 

11. Man-Weigh.—Manna. 

12. Sea-A-M-four.—Camphor. 

13. Boar-Axe.—Boravx. 

15. Hack-a-Knight.—Aconite. 

16. Cock-Cane.—Cocaine. 

17. C-in-cone-a.—Cinchona. 
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Iowans Who Studied in New York. 


A recent issue of the Davenport Daily 
Republican contains an interesting note 
on the attractions which New York holds 
out to the citizens of Davenport as a 
place of study for the professions, par- 
ticularly that of pharmacy. 

“The New York school,” it says, “is 
one of the finest of its kind in the world, 
and many of our own druggists are grad- 
uates. John W. Ballard was the first 
graduate to enter the trade in this city. 
He completed his course in 1870, and was 
the first’ graduated pharmacist here. 
Since those days there have been many, 
among whom are are Paul H. Koechert, 
E. T. W. Emis, John Harding, C. W. 
Chase and Hugo Braunlich, of this city, 
and James Y. Cantwell, of Maquoketa. 

“John Kurmeier and Martin Hanson, 
both of this city (Davenport), are now. 
attending the school, while Richard 
Pfabe, of the Schlagel drug store, and 
H. O. Rolfs, of the Emis drug store, will 
enter at the beginning of the coming 
September term.” 


REDUCED FARES TO NEW 
YORK. 





The Merchants’ Association of New York 
Invite Buyers to the City. 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York invite buyers to this city. 

For the fall buying season of 1897 the 
Association has secured from the Joint 
Traffic and Trunk Lines Associations, 
whose railroads cover the country east of 
the Mississippi, the first commercial re- 
duced fare excursion rates to New York 
city which have ever been given. The 
rate made was one and one-third fare for 
the round trip. The tickets will be sold 
during seven days and will pe good to go 
and return within thirty days, counting 
from the first of the seven days of sale. 

These reduced rates are available tu 
members of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, their families and em- 
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ployees, and to no one else, by law. The 
Joint Traffic Association made a rate of 
one and one-third fares from all points 
in their territory from August 7th to 
10th and from August 27th to 3lst. The 
Trunk Line Association of Railways have 
made the same concessions for the dates 
September Ist to 4th and from Septem- 
ber 10th to 14th. Several Southern 
lines have made independent concessions. 
Among these are the Old Dominion 
Steamship Co., the Ocean Steamship Co., 
of Savannah, the Central, of Georgia, and 
the Seaboard Air Line. 

It is confidently expected that conces- 
sions will be made later by the Western 
and Southern roads generally. 


Costs Visitors Nothing. 


Visitors who intend coming to New 
York can get the benefit of this reduced 
fare whenever made (additional dates will 
be arranged for later) by becoming non- 
resident members of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation without payment of any fees or 
dues whatever. All that is necessary is 
to write to the Merchants’ Association, 
Broadway and Leonard street, New York 
city, stating that one desires to become a 
non-resident member without payment 
of dues or fees. A membership ticket 
will then be sent to the applicant, with 
full particulars as to dates of excursions 
and methods of obtaining the reduced 
railroad fares. 

Among the resident (contributing) 
members of the Association are: Scott 
& Bowne, Fairchild Bros. & Foster, R. 
W. Robinson & Son, C. G. Bacon & Co., 
W. A. Ross & Bro., Schieffelin & Co.; 
soap and perfumes, David S. Brown & 
Co. Some 20,000 non-resident members 
have been enrolled, and of these several 
thousand have already availed them- 
selves of the excursion rates and visited 
the city. Among these appear the names 
of the following druggists: L. F. Grahn, 
Indianapolis; William H. McGawah, 
Scranton, Pa.; H. Pleuge, Charleston, 
S. C.; E. F. Burke, of Smith Drug Co., 
Texarkana, Ark.; Theo. Crothers, of the 
Natchez Drug Co., Natchez, Miss.; Eu- 
gene Harris, of Harris Bros., Tyler, 
Texas; A. W. Sanborn, Coaticooh, P. Q., 
Canada: John J. Schwartz, Columbus, O.; 
C. A. Ensign, Youngstown, O., and Al- 
bert Ackerman, Chicago. 








a song 0 chemisers P 
Fone day Voull wane eo know 
That Sipirceie and Oxygen 
Make water 


gen and Nitrogen 
Onsen the air around,. 
A mixture yin will please 


ye serve_in- 





stead of a compound 
& _ Meat, they say, 15 the result 
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The Doctor with a Gun. 
By M. Quap. 


E had 210 miners on the list at 
Pleasant Hill, and though one 
dropped off occasionally, a 

stranger always arrived to fill the va- 
cancy and keep the list to its full figure. 
One day it was proposed that every 
miner chip in 50 cents per week and 
make up a fixed salary to support a doc- 
tor, an idea favorably received by all. 
A week later a disciple of Esculapius 
came into camp with his satchel. He 
was a man about forty years of age, and 
had been tramping the country in search 





of a job. He was a _ tough-looking 
pill, but in those’ far-back days 
no one was 

= judged by 

‘‘ his rags and 


™ tatters or 
the condi- 
tion of his 
boots. After 
getting a 
bite to eat 
he an- 
nounced his 
profession 
and his er- 
rand, and a 
com mittee 
was appoint- 
ed to talk 
with him 
with a view 
of securing 
his services. 
Jim Davis 
was the 
spokesman 
of the com- 
mittee, and 
he led off 
with: 

“Stranger, 
thar ain’t 
but leetle to be said—not at this time. 
Do ye know yer bizness as a doctor?” 

“Ts tha’ any critter yere as says I 
don’t?” demanded the doctor as his right 
hand went back for his gun. 

That action was counted in his favor. 
We had had three or four doctors within 
the year, but they had been meek and 
lowly in spirit, and none of them had 
even carried a gun. 

“We want somebody who kin tell a 
broken leg from a case of typhoid fever,” 
continued Jim, “‘and if ye ar’ the man the 
job is open. The last critter took a skip 
bekase he treated Tom Barlum fur dys- 
pepsia instead of a broken rib. Should 
ye make any sich mistake as that i 

“I never make medical or surgical 
blunders,” stiffy interrupted the new 
doctor as his hand went back again. 

“Ar’ ye a sensitive kuss?” 
“As to my purfeshun—yes. Ye kin 














“ He was a tough-looking pill.” 





joke and play with me from mornin’ ’till 
night, and I won’t git mad, but bewar’ of 
jokin’ about my purfeshun. As the doc- 
tor of the camp I must be respected and 
my orders obeyed. Any critter as goes 
around sayin’ that I don’t know my biz- 
ness will hev to apologize or——” 


SOME DETAILS OF TREATMENT. 


And the stranger drew his revolver 
from its holster and looked around him 
for a human target. The committee ad- 
mired his action. He was a doctor with 
sand. He was proud of his profession 
and would fight for it. The next day he 
entered upon his “job,” and word went 
around the camp that we had a fighting 
doctor, and that there was to be no fool- 
ing with him. He had a shanty by him- 
self, and he said he had with him in his 
satchel all necessary drugs and surgical 
instruments. It was a week before he 
had a case. Then Abe Johnson had an 
attack of bilious colic. That is, a dozen 
of us had pronounced it bilious colic, 
when the doctor arrived and felt of his 
pulse and looked at his tongue and said 
it was the beginning of a serious case of 
dropsy. As he said it his hand went 
back to his gun, and he looked around 
him and listened for protestations. There 
were none, and he ordered that Abe 
should be stood on his head for five min- 
utes to let the blood leave his feet, and 
then stripped of all his clothes and then 
wrapped in a water-soaked blanket. The 
water was ice cold at the time, and it took 
four of us to get the blanket around the 
yelling and struggling Abe and keep it 
there for an hour. The cure was com- 
plete. There are things which even bili- 
ous colic has to give in to, and the way 
we treated Abe would have scared the 
yellow fever out of camp in a hurry. 

This remarkable cure of “dropsy’”’ was 
one for the new doctor, but he didn’t 
come out quite so well with his next case, 
which was that of Joe Singleton. Joe 
complained of pains in his head, a terri- 
ble backache and a dry throat, and the 
doctor said it was a case of catarrh of the 
stomach. He had his hand on the butt 
of his pistol as he looked around to see 
who differed with him, but nobody op- 
posed his diagnosis. He left a powder, 
to be given every thirty minutes, and the 
half-dozen of us who tasted it were sure 
it was nothing but ginger. At the end 
of two days the patient was worse, and 
the doctor bled him and also raised a 
blister on his back. When those things 
had no effect he raised a blister on the 
stomach and ordered the patient to drink 
two quarts of hot water. Nothing 
availed, however, and at the end of ten 
days Joe expired. There was no ques- 
tion but what the Lord had removed him 
in spite of all that medical science could 
do. There might have been, but the doc- 
tor said it was so, and he said it while 
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toying with his gun, and it seemed best 
to let him have his way. 


WHERE PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE SAVED 
HIM. 


A few days later old Tom Hastings 
fell over the rocks and broke his collar- 
bone. The doctor was sent for, and he 
felt of Tom’s pulse and looked at his 
tongue and dallied with the collar-bone, 
and by and by he said: 

“You had a fall, but your collar-bone 
is only bruised. What ails you is or- 
ganic weakness of the heart, and if you 
don’t do exactly as I tell you, you'll be 
a dead man in a week.” 

“But he can’t raise his arm, and that 
shows a broken collar-bone,” protested 
Tom’s chum. 

“Does it!” demanded tne doctor as he 
felt for his gun. “I don’t think it does. 
If there is any one here who wants to 
pick me up on my diagnosis, why——!” 

That was enough. He was not picked 
up. He dosed Tom with some ot that 
ginger, ordered starvation diet and blis- 
tered the soles of his feet to draw the 
blood from his heart. After four days 
of this treatment Tom’s chum took him 
over the mountain to Silver City, and 
there a doctor fixed him up. It was all 
in the collar-bone. The Silver City doc- 
tor didn’t go back on the _ profession, 
however. He explained that all the 
symptoms pointed so strongly to heart 
disease that it was only by luck and 
chance that he caught onto the collar- 
bone. 


HIS LAST DIAGNOSIS AT PLEASANT HILL. 


Our doctor suffered somewhat in his 
reputation now and then, but he had been 
with us six weeks, and was carrying 
things with a stiff hand, when Pete Har- 
per was struck by a flying stone and had 
his skull fractured. He was lying un- 
conscious when the doctor arrived, and 
as, nobody spoke of the fracture the 
medico felt him over and finally ob- 
served: 

“This is a case of eleptic fits, and 
“ama of you hold his arms while I bleed 

im. 

“Cuss yer fits, but he’s bin hit in the 
head!” shouted Pete’s chum. 

“This is a case of eleptic fits,” con- 
tinued the doctor, as he reached for his 
gun, “and I am prepared to——” 

So were a dozen of the miners. They 


raised a yell and rushed him. The first 
move of the doctor was to throw his gun 























“The first move of the doctor was to throw his 
gun away and the second to take to his heels.” 


away, and the second to take to his heels, 
and though he was pursued for a mile 
he could not be overtaken. We found 














about fifty blue-mass pills in his satchel’ 


and distributed them around as far as 
they would go, and the half-pound of 


ginger was made into tea, flavored with 
whisky, and was drank in honor of the 
glorious Fourth. 




















WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Buffalo Drug Clerks Start a Sunday- 
Closing Movement. 


Will New York and Brooklyn Assist ? 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Aug. 21.—The leading 
drug clerks of this city are very anxious 
to obtain a Sunday-closing law, and will 
work hard to that end if there is sufh- 
cient encouragement from other parts of 
the State. They would be very glad 
to learn how much work can be depended 
on from the clerks of New York and 
Brooklyn. Some time ago it appears 
that the metropolitan section of the State 
was ready to do its full share, but com- 
munication on the subject appears to 
have been suspended. It is stated with 
confidence that the advocates of the 
Raines law stand ready to push a closing 
bill through the Legislature as soon as 
it is shown that the clerks are in earnest 
over it. Of course, many of the proprie- 
tors will fight it. It is said that Presi- 
dent Smither of tlhe State Association is 
against it. The advocates of the meas- 
ure say that it has been proven that more 
than two-thirds of Sunday sales are for 
cigars, soda water, candy and trash that 
does not come in the regular drug store 
province, so that two hours a day would 
be ample time for the dispensing of 
drugs. They rather expect to be obliged 
to compromise on half a day, but even 
that would be a great boon to them. 


Commissioner Wende’s Good Work. 


Health Commissioner Wende has taken 
good care to enforce the ordinance for- 
bidding the use of long-stemmed nurs- 
ing bottles, and he is now reaping the 
fruits of the action, or rather Buffalo is. 
When he first came into the office he 
was able to keep down the death rate all 
the year to a reasonable percentage, ex- 
cept July and August, which is to say 
that this city, like most others, was a cen- 
tre for cholera infantum. The doctor 
was not satisfied with this. He set to in- 
quiring into the conditions under which 
these cases occurred, and when he had 
gathered a lot of evidence he struck at 
the nursing bottle with a long neck. He 
now tells me that the fatal cases of this 
disease began to decrease last year, and 
that the number of deaths are now down 
from 500 and 600 to less than 300, the 
decrease this year being very marked. 
The general death rate is steadily de- 





creasing, though it has been low for some 
years. Last July it was but 14 to the 
1,000, against 18 for July last year. Of 
course, a vigilant and effective health 
commissioner gets very little but curses 
for disturbing people in their self-de- 
stroying habits, but the community as a 
whole sometimes understands. 


En Route to Minnetonka. 


Some twenty pharmacists registered at 
the Genesee Hotel on Wednesday and 
Thursday, stopping off to see the Falls 
on their way to Lake Minnetonka. Dr. 
Willis G. Gregory acted as pilot for the 
party, and, judging from the warm and 
almost vociferous thanks to the doctor at 
parting, he discharged the self-imposed 
task in an eminently satisfactory man- 
ner. 

The party took a steamer down the 
river to the Point, and from thence trolley 
cars to Queenstown, ferry to Lewiston and 
trolley back along the rapids to the 
Falls. Stops were made at several places 
on the way down, the party taking lun- 
cheon at the Clifton House and dinner at 
the Cataract House. 

The entire delegation sailed on the 
steamer Northwest at 10.15 on the even- 
ing of the 2lst. Among the gentlemen 
present were S. A. D. Sheppard, Boston; 
H. H. Whitney and Amos K. Tilden, of 
the Massachusetts Board of Pharmacy; 
Prof. Eli H. La Pierre, of the Massachu- 
setts College of Pharmacy; W. C. Alpers, 
Donald L. Cameron, G. Ramsperger, R. 
C. Werner and Caswell A. Mayo, of 
New York City; Charles E. Dohme and 
Charles Caspari, of Baltimore; John F. 
Patten, of York, Pa.; W. S. Thompson, 
of Washington, D. C.; J. Hal. Bobbill, of 
Raleigh, N. C.; Mr. Slaughter, of Rich- 
mond, Va.; Mason B. Wood, of Provi- 
dence; Charles E. Coombs, of Boston. 
A number of ladies accompanied the 
party. 


Buffalo College. 


The next session opens about October 
5th, two weeks earlier than usual. This 
change in the term allows the mid-ses- 
sion examination to be held before the 
holidays. The usual mid-session vaca- 
tion will be omitted. The time thus 
saved will allow the special examinations 
to be extended, and they will be held on 
alternate days, with one day’s rest inter- 
vening. 

The junior class will finish about April 
Ist. The senior class is extended three 
weeks, the last week being reserved for 
review work exclusively. 
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Eleven new curators have been added 
to the board, elected from the alumni as 
follows: R. S. Fowler, ’88, Buffalo; John 
J. Kranz, ’88, Buffalo; Charles H. Gau- 
ger, 90, Rochester; Frederick W. Magee, 
91, Cleveland, O.; John Tilena, ’91, Bui- 
falo; William A. Kendall, ’92, Buffalo; 
Frank Rowley, Jr., 92, Plainfield, N. J.; 
E. B. Walker, ’92, Buffalo; Benjamin H. 
Westgate, 92, Towanda, Pa.; Samuel A. 
Grove, ’93, Buffalo; Grace E. Wilcox, 
94, Olean. 

Hon. Robert K. Smither, President of 
the N. Y. S. P. A., of the Erie County 
Board of Pharmacy and Chairman of the 
Board of Curators, has been elected Lec- 
turer on the Art of Perfumery in the 
College of Pharmacy. The lectures will 
cover the general subject of perfumery, 
including the ordinary mixed bouquets 
in popular use. Also the artificial or 
synthetical as well as natural odors. 

Albert E. Summey, Ph. G., 795, is 
elected Instructor in Materia Medica. 

B. R. Patterson, ’97, passed highest at 
the last Oregon State Board examina- 
tion. 


Buffalo News Notes. 


A. E. Wamsey, who holds-a responsible posi- 
tion with Plimpton, Cowan & Co., is preparing 
for a trip to Europe during his vacation. 


Fire at Greenwood, near Hornellsville, on the 
llth, destroyed nine buildings, among them the 
drug stores of George Smith & Co. and N. E. 
Coston. 


The State Board of Health is to come here 
right away, ostensibly to hold a general session, 
but really on invitation, with the expectation 
that they will sit down on a few remaining 
nuisances, such as the Hamburg canal. 


Of course, Stoddart Bros. carried off the privi- 
lege of dispensing soda water to the Grand 
Army people at the front during the National 
Encampment. The Stoddarts set the pace in 
this branch of the business, and are admitted to 
be without a rival in the city, and that, too, on 
merit. 


President Smither, of the State Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, is back from his regular sum- 
mer outing at Martha’s Vineyard, and is already 
deep into special committee work in the Board 
of Aldermen. He is out of the race for the 
mayoralty, but will probably stand for city 
councilman. 


W. S. O’Brien has rented the drug store in the 
new building in process of erection at Main and 
Virginia streets, and will stock it with the goods 
that he took out of the Ellicott Square store 
that he left, French fashion, at the end of July. 
F. J. Wiltse, who has a store near the new site, 
was a competitor for it. 


The Eastern delegation to the A. Ph. As- 
sociation meeting is to arrive here on the 19th 
about twenty-five strong. No one will go from 
here, but Dr. Gregory has arranged to meet them 
on_ arrival and take them to the Falls, after 
which they w:ll proceed to Du'uth on the steamer 
North West, and thence to Lake Minnetonka. 
Treasurer S. A. D. Sheppard will be responsible 
for the delegation. 


In consequence of the higher tariff the Schoell« 
kopf Aniline and Chemical Co., of Buffalo, have 
plans for the material enlargement of the works 
on the Abbott road. It is claimed that the Wil- 
son_ tariff permitted the introduction and sale 
of German tar preparations so low that the com- 
pany could not compete with them, but that now 
the field is open to it alone. A large increase 
of force is contemplated soon. 


Notes from Utica. 


John H. Sheehan, senior member of the firm 
ot J. H. Sheehan & Co., 167 Genesee street, 
wholesale and retail druggists, is spending the 
month of August at the seashore. 


Anthony Servatius, who has filled a responsi- 
ble position for the past fifteen years at Haworth 
& Ballard’s, 1838 Genesee street, has resigned and 
opened a neat and attractive little pharmacy at 


104 Varick street. 


The C. H. Weberly pharmacy, at Troy, N. Y., 
is to be refitted and modernized by the Roch- 
ester Show Case Works. John Matthews Ap- 
aratus Co. is to add a handsome new onyx 
ountain, which, with the new mahogany fix- 
tures, will make the worm turn. 
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Arthur S. Evans & Co. have purchased the 
old Franklin T. Ray drug store, corner Genesee 
and Whitesboro streets. The store has been re- 
fitted and newly stocked. Mr. Evans is a 
graduate of the class of 97, New York College 
of Pharmacy, and is a popular young business 
man. Edward F. Green, the former prescrip- 
tion clerk of Ray’s store, has been retained as 
manager. 


August 16th the oldest veteran in pharmacy - 


in Utica, William Blaikie, celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday. During the day he was the re- 
cipient of many congratulations. The em- 
ployees of the store presented him with a_valu- 
able gold-headed ebony cane and Dr. H. S. 
Quinn presented a handsome collie from his 
kennels. Mr. Blaikie has been in business in 
Utica for the past forty-six years. He is an 
active member of the Sa Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and president 
of the Utica Savings Bank. Mr. Blaikie is held 
in high esteem by all who know him for his 
frankness and integrity in his business associa- 
tions. 


GREATER NEW YORK. 


Personal Items. 
E. C. Fowell, of the Southern staff of Schieffe- 
lin & Co., spent several days in the city recently. 


W. H. Ebbitt, of Schieffelin & Co.’s city staff, 
is resting and letting his trade rest for a week 
or so. 


B. T. Fairchild, of Fairchild Bros. & Foster, 
sailed recently for Europe, and will be abroad 
for some time. 


William S. Merserau and W. N. Clark, of the 
firm of Schieffelin & Co., are summering in the 
Adirondacks. 


E. C. Tompkins has returned to his desk in 
the city department of Schieffelin & Co. after 
a summer outing at Deer Isle, Me. 


Wm. F. Briggrese, head clerk for J. N. 
Hegeman & Co., Broadway and Thirtiéth street, 
has returned from his vacation, which he spent 
in Europe. 


R. W. Phair, of R. W. Phair & Co., has re- 
turned from a business trip through Europe. 
Mr. Phair has made some important extensions 
of his business connections. 


Professor John Oehler, of the New York Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and head of the city depart- 
ment of McKesson & Robbins, in in Atlantic 
City, accompanied by his wife and family. 


The pharmacies of J. J. Redmond, Fifth_ave- 
nue and 114th street, and the Washburn Drug 
Co., on Forty- second street, near Broadway, 
have been made sub-stations of the New York 
postoffice. 


Among the recent arrivals from Europe of 
New York chemists who have spent their vaca- 
tions on the other side was Dr. Hugo Schweit- 
zer, the honorary secretary of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. 


Clarence Fox, of Fox, Fultz & Co., who has 
been spending a brief vacation in the Adiron- 
dack mountains, returned to the city last Tues- 
day, looking very much tanned and improved 
in appearance by his outing. 


The botanical gardens of the — se 
of Pharmacy, located on the farm of Dr. G. 
Rave, on pper Broadway, Hicksville, = i. 
are beginning to assume shape, under the direc- 
tion of the doctor, who supervises the work. 


In a recent issue we stated that J. B. Law- 
rence, the first clerk at Priest’s Pharmacy, had 
accepted at Regnault’s Pharmacy. We _ find, 
however, that this was an error, as Mr. Law- 
rence is assistant manager for J. C. Morrison 
at 262 Eighth avenue. 


H. S. Livingston, who has charge of the de- 
os of publicity and promotion at Schieffe- 
in & Co.’s, curtailed his summer vacation so 
as to be able to attend the dental convention 
at Old Point Comfort. Mr. Livingston has re- 
turned from the Point, and while he likes it, 
thinks he might like it better in cooler weather. 


C. J. Countie, inventor of the now widely 
known “Countie’s Roman Punch,” was a recent 
visitor to New York. He has just completed ex- 
tensive alterations to his pharmacy in Charles 
street, Boston, which makes his establishment 
one of the most attractive pharmacies in the 
neighborhood. He has been actively engaged in 
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the drug business in the same locality for a 
period of twenty-five years, and in this time has 
originated a large number of paying specialties. 


John Miller, “Pg . C. P., ’96, formerly in the 
employ of Hunt & Gregorius, druggists at 259 
First avenue, and more recently at - Jung- 
mann’s pharmacy, 1020 Third avenue, New York 
city, a position which he was obliged to give 
up on account of a severe attack of inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, has been recuperating for 
the past two months at Flushing, L. I., where 
he was staying with Druggist Reed. 


F. R. McDermott has, it is reported, severed 
his connection with the Michael Manufacturing 
Co., of Fulton street, New York, intro- 
ducers of the popular spiral rib nipple. Mr. 
McDermott is the owner of the patent on the 
spiral rib nipple and will continue to supply 
the demand at 305 Carroll street, Brooklyn. Mr. 
McDermott will be pleasantly remembered by 
the trade_as the former representative of the 
Nichols Chemical Company, in whose service 
he was seventeen years. 


We had a pleasant call the other da 
Prof. Fred J. Wulling, the dean of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota College of Sj ee Prof. 
Wulling’s home is in Carlstadt, N. J., where his 
parents reside, but he has been. spending his 
summer vacation in the Catskill mountains. 
Prof. Wulling has lent willing aid to the com- 
mittee of druggists of Minneapolis who have 
been arranging for the reception of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, which meets 
this year on August 24th at Lake Minnetonka. 


from 


The customary summer dullness has been re- 
lieved to a considerable extent this year by a 
large influx of visiting druggists to New York. 
Some are here to purchase goods and others to 
enjoy their summer vacations. The reporter of 
THe Druccist has seen a number of well 
known wholesalers and en, and among the 
number was George B. Hubbard, of Syracuse, 
who has found New York city to be a good, 
cool spot to spend a summer vacation in. He 
left on Tuesday, the 17th instant, for Portland, 
Me., making the trip by water. 


Prof. J. H. Beal, of Scio, O., spent a few days 
in New York city last week and paid a visit 
to our office. Prof. Beal is the Secretary of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association Com- 
mittee on Education and Legislation, and has 
done much during his connection with it to fur- 
ther the movement looking to a codification of 
the existing laws pertaining to pharmacy. Prof. 
Beal will have an interesting report to make 
at the Lake Minnetonka meeting of the A. Ph. 
A. this week. During the past year he has 
placed himsclf in communication with the sec- 
retaries of all boards of pharmacy throughout 
the country, and has collected an enormous 
mass of material for the annual report of the 
committee of which he is the secretary. Prof. 
Beal wears gold-rimmed spectacles, and might 
easily be mistaken in a crowd for the Hon. 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, who distin- 
uished himself so much while President of the 

oard of Police Commissioners of New York. 


New Rubber Sundries House. 


The Goodyear Rubber Glove Mfg. Co., 
of 505 Broadway, New York City, have 
added a department of druggists’ rubber 
sundries to their already extensive busi- 
ness, and J. Fred. Doty, of this city, who 
has been associated for the past twenty- 
two years with the Mattson Rubber Co., 
as manager, is to establish the new de- 
partment and have charge. Mr. Doty’s 
wide acquaintance among both the 
wholesale and retail drug trade of the 
country—he is one of the oldest rub- 
ber sundries men in the business—should 
make him a decided acquisition for the 
Goodyear Glove Mfg. Co., and the new 
department will be pushed with all the 
vigor and energy which his long experi- 
ence makes possible. It is the intention 
of the Goodyear Glove Mfg. Co. to build 
up one of the largest druggists’ rubber 
sundries houses in the country, and in 
this they will be effectively aided by Mr. 
Doty. 


The White G. Smith Drug Company has been 
incorporated at Asheville for thirty years, with 
a capital of $10,000. The incorporators are: 
White G. Smith, L. P. McLoud, A. Allison, 
of Asheville, and J. B. S. McIntosh, of Lynch- 
burg, Va. The purpose of the corporation is to 
tong *sell and deal in drugs, chemicals and other 
wares and merchandise. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


An Erroneous Report. 





Massachusetts Board Did Not Examine 
Applicants. 

Boston, Aug. 20.—The report which 
has appeared in some of the pharmaceuti- 
cal journals, that the Massachusetts 
Board of Registration in Pharmacy ex- 
amined 218 applicants for druggists’ li- 
censes July 13th and 14th, was erroneous. 
It sprang somehow from an examination 
for physicians’ certificates. The State 
Board of Registration in Pharmacy 
makes it a rule to examine only about 15 
applicants in one day. If there are more 
they divide the applicants into classes of 
15. This number is all that they can do. 
justice to, the members declare. 


The Duty on Combs and Horn 
Goods. 


New England Manufacturers Protest. 


The comb manufacturers of Leomins- 
ter have had hard work to keep thei: 
shops running under the Wilson law. A 
local committee went to Washington: 
while the Dingley act was being framed 
and succeeded in getting the House to 
advance the ad valorem duty on horn. 
goods from 25 per cent to 30 and to fix 
a specific duty of 75 cents on manufac- 
tured celluloid goods, in addition to an ad! 
valorem duty of 25 per cent; the duty on 
celluloid stock remained the same. This 
was fairly satisfactory to the local com- 
mittee and it returned home, little dream- 
ing that the Senate would interfere with 
their efforts, but that body increased the 
duty on celluloid stock from 5) to 60 
cents a pound, and reduced the duty on 
manufactured _goods as fixed by the 
House, from 75 to 65 cents; President 
Blodgett, of the Leominster Horn Manu- 
facturers’ Association, regards the action: 
of the Senate as an injustice, and feels- 
that it listened more to the lobby than it 
did to the real interests of an important 
American industry. As the tariff stands 
now, under the recently enacted Ding- 
ley bill, there is a 30 per cent ad valorem 
duty on horn goods and 65 cents a pound 
and 25 per cent ad valorem duty on man- 
ufactured goods from celluloid; local 
manufacturers anticipate a revival of the 
comb business under the increased pro- 
tection, unsatisfactory as it is. 


Association of Clerks in Holyoke, Mass. 


The drug clerks of Holyoke and South 
Hadley Falls have organized a drug 
clerks’ pharmaceutical association and 
elected these officers: president, Ulysses 
E. Fortier; treasurer, B. L. Copeland: 
secretary, Henry Toepfert. 


Minor News Notes. 


James G. Mahoney is a new druggist of Edge- 
worth. 


H. E. Gunn, of Uxbridge, has moved into his 
new store. 


The Murphy drug store, at North Andover, 
is about ready for occupancy. 


David Michaels, for six years a prescription 
clerk for M. B. Crowell & Co., of Brockton, has 


left that position. 


A fire originated in the cellar of John Greer’s 
drug store, Lawrence, on the evening of the 
13th. Damage was 

















The drug business of J. F. Webster, corner of 
Purchase and Weld streets, New Bedford, has 
been sold to John A. Gunning and Joseph P. 
Doyle. 


Malden people around Central Square were 
startled on the morning of the 7th by a loud 
explosion in front of the drug store of W. B. 
Hunt & Co. 


The last meeting of the Board was in June. 
The next meeting will be held September 7th, 
8th, 9th; September 21st, 22d, 23d, and October 
5th, 6th and 7th. 


In the new Masonic Block, Darwinville, quar- 
ters are being prepared for William C. Gaudelet 
who has conducted a drug store in the Central 
Block for years. 


J. W. Perron, of Holyoke, has been fined $150 
for carrying liquor in stock without a sixth-class 
license. This is a severe fine, and Judge Pear- 
sons evidently wanted to make an example. 


Many improvements have been made in the 
old drug store of Maplewood which formerly be- 
longed to L. Rockwell. The Sutherland 
Drug Co. now have possession of the property. 


T. Danvers has a new drug store—that of 
Samuel M. Moore’s. New furniture and fixtures 
grace an enlarged store. The counters and cases 
are of new design, and the store is wired for 
electricity. 


Chas. H. Cooper, a representative of Walker 
& Gibson, of Albany, wholesale, has_ pur- 
chased the drug store and fixtures of George 
Wright & Son, of Dalton. The retiring firm has 
been in business six years. 


The Wilson House Drug Store of North 
Adams, rejoices in a new fountain. The old 
one had been in use for twenty years. The new 
one is double, made of onyx, fitted for twenty- 
four syrups and eight minerals. 


The Massachusetts party, of Grugeiets which 
left August 19th, with Mr. S. A. D. Sheppard, for 
the A. Ph. A. meeting at Lake Minnetonka, in- 
cludes President Henry M. Whitney and wife, of 
the Massachusetts Board of Pharmacy. 


James C. Brady, of Fall River, is to have his 
store front extended so as to make thirty-two 
feet in all. Two additional windows are to be 
put in on the Pocasset street side. When the 
store is completed it is to have a new set of 
furnishings. 


The Baker Extract Co. has secured. com- 
modious quarters on Hampden street, Spring- 
field, with an eye to future development. It is 
said that the company contemplates moving its 
headquarters from Portland, Me., to Springfield 
some time in the not distant future. It is one 
of the largest and best known of concerns of its 
line and has agencies all over the world. 


Charles A. Siegemund, the well-known chemical 
and pharmaceutical expert, has gone back to his 
old love, the retail drug store, and opened a 
beautiful pharmacy at 145 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton. The store is 96 feet deep by 29 feet wide, 
and fitted in white and gold, and is, altogether, 
one of the most attractive stores in the city. 
Mr. Siegmund’s many friends will unite in we. 
ing him all good fortune in his new venture. 


George H. Kalteyer Dead. 


George H. Kalteyer died at the Ger- 
man hospital at Philadelphia August 4th. 
The deceased was widely known in Texas 
and other parts of the country, having 
been for several years President of the 
State Pharmaceutical Association. He 
was Secretary of the Lone Star Brewing 
Association, President of the San An- 
tonio Drug Co., President of the Alamo 
Cement Co., and _ senior member 
of the drug firm of Kalteyer & Son. 
He leaves a large estate and carried 
about $50,000 life insurance. The de- 
ceased was born in New Orleans forty- 
six years ago. He leaves a wife and 
three children. 


Not Much Difference. 


Beatrice Beacon Street.—I fairly adore 
Wagner; don’t you? 

“Winnie Wabashe.—Oh, I don’t know 
—TI think Pullman makes just as good a 
car, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cheap Rate Excursions Boom Business. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 21.—The cheap 
excursions to Atlantic City which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad inaugurated some 
days ago, making the tickets good to stop 
over in Philadelphia, has proved a good 
thing for all concerned, as the excursion 
was one of the largest of the season, and 
the amount of business done was some- 
thing phenomenal. The trading was not 
confined to any one class of goods, but 
the visitors purchased at many stores, in- 
cluding the large wholesale druggists and 
the chemical works. The extent of the 
wholesale houses and chemical works 
caused considerable surprise amongst the 
druggists in the West, and before they 
left a number of large orders were placed. 
In all cases the visitors were greatly 
pleased with what they saw and the man- 
ner in which they were treated, as every- 
thing was done to make their stay a 
pleasant one. 

Since the Governor vetoed the phar- 
macy bill, there has been a number of in- 
quiries made by speculators in regard to 
starting up drug stores in various sec- 
tions of the city. The first one to take ad- 
vantage of it has been Mrs. Hudson, who 
is reported to have considerable money 
and who has bought the drug store at 
Twenty-second and Berks streets, paying 
for the good will and fixtures about 
$10,000. The store is now closed, owing 
to a general alteration, and she has en- 
gaged a manager to conduct it for her. 


. Grills’ Store Sold. 


The drug-store property of the late R. 
W. Grills, at Main street and Glenwood 
avenue, is in a very tangled shape from 
financial embarrassment. It was not in 
excellent condition when Mr. Grills died, 
and the widow has not been able to place 
it on a good financial basis. Mrs. Grills 
lately made an assignment, but creditors, 
among them George A. Plimpton, of 
Plimpton, Cowan & Co., and Frank S. 
Hubbard, now of Syracuse, are trying to 
obtain payment of their claims outside of 
it. Mr. Plimpton claims that Mr. Grills 
owed him $426, and got out an injunction 
against a chattel mortgage sale that had 
been ordered. The injunction has now 
been modified so as to allow the sale to 
proceed, provided that $600 be deposited 
to the credit of the claim of Mr. Plimp- 
ton. The store was sold on the 17th un- 
der the mortgage to E. A. Bennett, a 
druggist, who, rumor says, is to marry 


Mrs. Grills. 
Successful Candidates for Licenses 
from the Pennsylvania Board. 





Dr. Charles T. George, the Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Board of Pharmacy, 
reports that at the recent examinations 
of the State Pharmaceutical Board, held 
in the cities of Erie and Williamsport, 
106 persons presented themselves for ex- 
amination as registered pharmacists and 
44 as qualified assistants. Thirty-seven 
of the former and 28 of the latter class 
succeeded in passing a successful exam- 
ination. The following are the success- 
ful candidates: 

Herman J. McBride, Edward J. Rihn, James 
F. Hoffman, Forrest F. Feidler, Charles J. Har- 
vey, Arthur Binder, William P. Kirk, Ulysses 
S. Kline, W. Harry Billhartz, Peter A. Heller- 


back, Theodore Thomas Hill, Daniel Recten- 
wald, James B. Porter, William M. Calhoun, 


III 


William_C. Engel, Charles J. Stewart, Simeon 
Nixon, Jr., John F. Hood, Clarence M. Dorsey, 
Peter P. Stafford, Guy Turner Fargo, Frank W. 
Smith, Harry C. Luke, Arthur Homer Hennage, 
William Frederick Coo, Edward L. Steigleder, 
George R. Brine, John W. Drake, Albert Edwin 
Frapin, Frederick Franke, Milton Dunn, John 
Reinhold, Jr., Woodward C. Harrison, E. A. 
Daniels, Adeodatus C. Jackson, George Sergius 
Seldes, Hugh M. Cline, John B. Schenhing, 
Charles William Nebel, Thomas Clark Carson, 
Isaac A. Jennings, George S. J. Keen, Peter 
Klinger, Fred. William Kimberlin, George W. 
Alcott, Clarence H. Campbell, Walter Keogh, 
Thomas Evans, Frederic E. Nice, David 
Strode Jefferies, Harry L. Blatchley, George S. 
Male, Guy L. Jarret, John C. Cochran, M. D., 
Fred. C. Saner, Laura A. Baker, William T. 
Munday, William Irving Hoft, W. Frederick 
Davey, Samuel Keim Tisher, Elmer George 
Brugler, William T. Mundy, William Irving Wil- 
— Franklin B. Schrier, William N. Esh- 
ach, 


The next meeting of the board for the 
examination of applicants for registration 
will be held at Philadelphia, in the Cen- 
tral High School building, corner of 
Green and Broad streets, on Saturday, 
October 23, 1897, and at Pittsburg, in 
Municipal Hall, on Tuesday, October 26. 
1897. Blank applications gid all neces-- 
sary information can be obtained from 
the secretary of the board, Dr. Charles 
T. George, of Harrisburg. 


H. K, WAMPOLE & CO/’S LAB- 
ORATORY DESTROYED 
BY FIRE. 





Warehouse Saved—No Interruption 
to Business, 


On Friday, August 20th, a fire started 
in Henry K. Wampole & Co.’s labora- 
tory; in the rear of 441 Greene street, and 
before it was extinguished the building 
and contents had been damaged to the 
extent of $50,000. The fire was discov- 
ered shortly after 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and although an alarm was given 
immediately and the fire department 
responded promptly, the flames had 
gained great headway, and for a time it 
looked as if the whole building was 
doomed. The fire was in the centre of 
the building, and through the means em- 
ployed to extinguish it considerable dam- 
age was done. It is not known how 
the fire started, but it is thought it was 
by spontaneous combustion, as in the 
cellar, near the foot of the stairs, was a 
pile of waste. Above this was the tank 
containing cod-liver oil. The oil was 
good fuel for the flames. While tlre fire 
lasted only an hour, in that time the en- 
tire interior of the building was de- 
stroyed. Through the efforts of the fire- 
men the warehouse which adjoins the 
rear of the building was saved. In this 
building there was a large quantity of 
finished stock and crude drugs. 

The firm of H. K. Wampole & Co. con- 
sists of Henry K. Wampole, Albert I. 
Koch and S. Ross Campbell. Speaking 
to your correspondent, Mr. Koch. said: 
“The loss on the building and contents I 
would place at $50,000, although I have 
not had time as yet to make a thorough 
examination. The building burned is 
180 feet deep and 25 feet wide. In it 
were the office and laboratory. Owing 
to the warehouse being saved we will be 
able to continue our business without 
much interruption.” 
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Live Philadelphia Items. 





John P. Frey, Sixteenth and Tasker streets, is 
at Wildwood, N. J. 

C. J. Biddle, of 3348 Market street, is at La- 
velette, N. J., with his family. 


The Progressive pharmacy has moved from 


124 to 739 South Seventh street. 


J. M. Sharp, 2542 Richmond street, is enjoy- 
ing the bathing at Atlantic City. 
W. C. Burk, Jr., wife and daughter are spend- 


ing a few weeks at Atlantic City. 


Frank Hoff, who represents Levick, Son & Co., 
is having a good time at Atlantic City. 


W. Stem, Twentieth and Callowhill streets, 
is Nadeline the breakers at Atlantic City. 


E. R. Gatchell, Tenth and Spring Garden 
streets, has gone to the Pocono mountains. 


Robert McNeil, of Howard and York streets, 
is summering with his family at Stroudsburg. 


H. F. Seeley, 2407 Fairmount avenue, is 
spending considerable time at Wildwood, N. J. 


A. H. Bolton, of Germantown, is soeuting 
his vacation at Ocean City with his wife an 
daughter. 


Dr. George E. Dahis, Forty-ninth and Wood- 
land avenue, has returned from a trip to Sea 
Isle City. 


Joseph A. McKee has sold his store, known 
as the Angora pharmacy, at Altoona, to Dr. 
J. H. Hogue. 


W. P. Bender, Eighteenth and Morris streets, 
has greatly improved his store by putting in a 
new front and refitting the interior. 


H. B. Moss, who conducts the drug store at 
Seventeenth and South streets, is making a num- 
ber of alterations and improvements to it. 


A. T. Pollard has bought the store of C. H. 
Tatham, at- Fifteenth and Locust streets, which 
he will conduct in connection with his other 


store at Eleventh and Locust streets. 


Jesse W. Pechin, Thirteenth and —— 
avenue, is taking a ‘month’s vacation, and durin 
that time will visit the Adirondacks, Canada, on | 
the summer resorts of the New England States. 

J. M. Maris & Co. have recently received a 
large consignment of Bohemian glassware and 
glass and fancy decorated atomizers, the collec- 
tion being the largest and handsomest this house 
has ever had. 


Mrs. C. E. Worthington, who recently sold 
her store at 108 Richmond street to Peter Steel- 
man, who failed to conduct it so as to meet all 
his payments promptly, has taken it back, and 
now is operating it herself. 


Henry Schandein, of Schandein & Lind, is 
summering at Atlantic City. He comes to the 
city every day and returns at night. Mr, Lind 
is also at the same place, having returned from 
a very successful Western trip. 


Benjamin Rice Faunce has purchased from the 
widow of W. H. Faunce the store which was con- 
ducted by her husband for a number of years at 
501 East Girard avenue. Mr. Faunce was for 
some time a clerk in his uncle’s store. 


James M. Whitecar, one of the city representa- 
tives of the Smith, Kline & French Co., will at- 
tend the G. A. R. encampment at Buffalo, to be 
held the latter part of this month, after which 
he will make a trip to Buffalo, Niagara and To- 
ronto. 


E. Fisher, manager for D. Henry Medd, 2504 
Kensington avenue, met recently with a severe 
accident while out on his wheel. The forks 
broke and threw him heavily to the ground and 
severely wounded his head. He is now con- 
valescent. 


The Smith, Kline & French Co. have finished 
the alterations to the store adjoining their pres- 
ent establishment and are now occupying 435 as 
well as 431 and 433 Arch street. The new part 
will be devoted to Mr. Kline’s general office, his 
strictly private office, special clerks and steno- 
graphers. 


H. R. Lawrence, manager of Wright’s phar- 
macy, on the board walk near Illinois avenue, 
Atlantic City, and a graduate of the class of ’81, 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, is doing a 
splendid business and the receipts this year are 
far above those of last. He was formerly at 
Twentieth and Spruce streets. 
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Walter F. Ware, one of the most genial pro- 
prietors in this city, reports that since the pass- 
ing of the tariff bill there has been a great im- 
provement in his business, and the demand for 
the Mizpah specialties has been greater than it 
has ever been before. Mr. Ware is~ thinking 
seriously of enlarging his plant, as the business 
having so largely increased of late, he is greatly 
hampered in the prompt delivery of orders. 


ILLINOIS. 
Wholesalers’ Prospects Cheering. 


Interview with Percy B, Fitzgerald. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 17.—There is much food 
for thought in the condition of the drug 
trade in Chicago at present. The whole- 
salers, as a rule, appear to be satisfied 
with the prospects for fall business, but 
the retailers, for the most part, do not 
take a rosy view of the situation. Percy 
B. Fitzgerald, of Morrisson, Plummer & 
Co., giving the wholesalers’ view, said: 
“The man would have to be a pessimist 
indeed to be blind to the encouraging 
signs which are to be seen in the condi- 
tion of business. I will be better able to 
give a report on the situation in a few 
days, when queries which I have sent out 
are answered, but I can say that the pros- 
pects now are encouraging. The farm- 
ers are getting their grain to market and 
are receiving excellent prices, and this 
fact has an important bearing on busi- 
ness interests here. The men who are 
in charge of our order department say 
that larger orders are being received. 
The great trouble heretofore has been 
that although we had plenty of custom- 
ers, they were so conservative about buy- 
ing that the aggregate of purchases was 
not what it should be. Lately we have 
noticed a change, and I dm pleased to 
say that orders are being swelled to a 
considerable extent. The change is slow, 
however, and has not yet become 
marked.” 


A Wholesaler Who Is Less Hopeful. 


Robert Stevenson, of Robert Steven- 
son & Co., finds it necessary to use a 
long-distance focus on the telescope with 
which he looks for prosperity, but stil! 
he can see it dimly. His report 1s as 
follows: ‘Country trade is lively, with 
collections fair. The city business is 
moderate and collections are rather close. 
The city business is not in as good shape 
as that in the country. Expenses here are 
high and the department stores are hurt- 
ing business, especially in the patent 
medicine line. Both these items have a 
bad effect on profits. There are few 
changes in prices, and these are mainly 
upward, owing to the tariff, which, of 
course, was to be expected. The great 
crops which are in prospect, and even 
the gold furore, will undoubtedly exert a 
beneficial influence, but it will take time. 
If a number of men who are now rushing 
to the north bring back large amounts of 
gold next year, it will most likely have a 
good effect. Not only will these men 
have money, but employment will be fur- 
nished others.” 


A Retailer’s View. 


One of the best-known druggists in 
Chicago told your correspondent that he 
considered the outlook anything but 
bright for the retailers, and that his main- 
stay at present is the cigar counter. For- 
tunately this view is not shared by all, 
although the soda fountains and drug 
counters certainly are of great aid in 





swelling receipts. One and all unite in 
blaming the cut-throat methods of the 
department stores for their lack of large 
profits. 


Moving Against Drug Adulterators. 


A crusade has been lately undertaken 
by the State Board against those who are 
in the habit of selling adulterated drugs. 
Needless to say, the department stores 
are the ones which will be affected. The 
law passed by the last General Assembly 
against food adulteration gives great aid 
to the State Board in this direction, and 
it is the intention of the members to do 
some effective work in this field, which 
has never received any great amount of 
attention. A chemist has been engaged, 
whose duty it is to examine and analyze 
samples, and a competent attorney has 
been engaged. Some of the discoveries 
of the chemist have been startling. In 
one instance a sample of cream tartar 
purchased at a department store was 
found upon analysis to contain no cream 
tartar. Other analyses showed 25, 50 
and even 75 per cent of cream tartar, the 
remainder usually being plaster of Paris. 


Counterfeiters of Patent Medicines to Be 
abi’ 


The cases against the perpetrators of 
the drug frauds in Chicago will be taken 
up by the State’s attorney at the close of 
the vacation period. Renewed interest 
has been shown in these cases, as a result 
of the condemnation recently at Syracuse, 
N. Y., of Dr. Marquisel, a medicine 
counterfeiter, who must serve a prison 
sentence. In these cases the Court held 
that a medicine having the confidence of 
the people to an extent which can tempt 
to dishonest imitation has attained an im- 
portance which renders the substitution 
for it of unreliable and unauthorized 
compounds an offense of a serious nature, 
against which the people have a right to 
be protected. From the court proceed- 
ings the inference can be drawn that the 
people would not have got into the habit 
of relying upon a certain medicine for the 
cure of their ailments without good 
cause. On this account counterfeiting 
such a remedy is not an offense against 
the manufacturer of the genuine goods 
alone, but against the public. It is an 
offense against the manufacturer because 
it robs him of the fruit of his enterprise 
in making known the merits of his pro- 
duct and his expenditures in advertising, 
for which large sums are paid to the 
newspapers daily. But it is an offense 
against the people—a public offense—for 
unless the confidence of the public in a 
genuine product has been justly earned 
it would be folly advertising it. 


Notes. 


E. B. Sorley, of Murray, Utah, 
for a visit. 


is in Chicago 


The Mason Drug Co., of Corwith, Iowa, has 
sold out to Severin & Olke. 


J. Heald, of North Clark and Huron streets, 
has moved to Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Ashman & Temple, at Frankfort, Ind., have 
been succeeded by Ashman & Gard. 


W. C. Whitsel, Lafayette, Ind., has disposed 
of his stock to Joseph Cason, of Brookville, Ind. 


The business of Hobart & Bogelle, Gilman, 
Ill., will hereafter be conducted by F. E. Ho- 
bart, who has bought the interest of his partner. 


A. C. Musselwhite, the man who has been 
known as the owner of more drug stores than 
any one else in Chicago, has sold his aoe, at 
4259 State street to C. W. Marshaus & 




















OHIO. 


The War on Adulterators—A Statement from 
the Commissioner. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 17.—The efforts of 
the Dairy and Food Commission of Ohio 
to suppress the sale of adulterated sugar 
in this State have been doubled by Com- 
missioner Blackburn. That official has 
just issued a statement, which is, in part, 
as follows: “My attention has just been 
called to a circular sent out from New 
York, headed ‘Tyranny in Ohio,’ and 
signed by Robert Crooks & Company, 
that is so full of falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation that I deem it my duty to the 
law-abiding tradesmen of Ohio to publish 
the facts in the case referred to. On May 
22d last Mr. D. McCullough, of Troy, O., 
was arrested on my official order for the 
sale of adulterated sugar. He was prose- 
cuted for selling sugar said to have been 
adulterated with Prussian blue. The evi- 
dence and tests before the jury indicated 
that the sugar was colored with ultra- 
marine blue, and the charge of the Court 
was that if the sugar was colored with 
ultramarine blue, and not Prussian blue, 
the verdict should be not guilty. The re- 
port of a New York chemist, as sent out 
by Crooks & Company, shows that he 
analyzed a sample of cane sugar and 
found it to contain no coloring matter. 
This could not have been the same sugar 
for which Mr. McCullough was arrested 
for selling. For the last four months this 
department has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the fact through the press that 
adulterated sugars were being sold in 
Ohio. I am glad to state that a vast 
majority of the dealers throughout the 
State have heeded these notices and dis- 
continued selling these goods. A few, 
however, have not done so, and when ar- 
rested and prosecuted seek to create sym- 
pathy and sentiment by misrepresenta- 
tions. When a dealer has no more re- 
gard for his reputation or the interests 
of his customers than to sell goods 
known to be adulterated, he is not a 
good citizen, and when arrested for his 
misdeeds and the protection of the con- 
suming public, he is not entitled to any 
consideration or sympathy at the hands 
of any one, and he will receive none at 
this office.” 

Trying to Have Their Telephone Rates 
Reduced. 

The druggists of Cincinnati, Covington 
and Newport are more than anxious to 
have their telephone rent reduced. It is 
claimed that the toll charged by the Bell 
Telephone Company is exorbitant. The 
latter corporation, however, claim that 
the telephone charges are not unreason- 
able and that druggists have no kick 
coming. It is also claimed that pharma- 
cists have no right to let every person 
who comes in use their telephone without 
exacting the regular rate of 10 cents for 
each message. It is claimed that if drug- 
gists would abandon the free telephone 
feature in their place that they could 
realize almost enough to pay $100 a year 
for the telephone. The druggists have 
not as yet taken any united action, but 
something of that sort will probably be 
done in the near future. 

City Gossip. 
Prof. Fennel is away on his vacation. 


Harry Streithorst has opened a drug store at 
Sixth and Smith streets. 


Dr. Louis Sauer has just finished remodeling 
his store in the West End. 


George Budde, of the Stein-Vogeler Drug Co., 
aod returned from a trip up the C., if. & D. 
road. 


Madam Rumor has it that two new drug 
stores are to be opened in the heart of Coving- 
ton in the near future. 


N. Ashley Lloyd, of the wholesale drug firm 
of T.loyd Bros., who is treasurer of the Cin- 
cinnati Base Ball Club, is ill. 


Billy Salt reports good business at his new 
store on the river front. Billy is a clever fel- 
low and he deserves to succeed. 


Karl Kuhlmann, who was formerly a_ well- 
known drug clerk of this city, has opened a 
pharmacy in the outskirts of Chicago. 


Albert Boehmer, the popular druggist+ at 
Eighth street and Central avenue, is contem- 
plating making extensive changes in his place. 


Clarence Patterson, who was formerly em- 
ployed at De Lang’s drug store, is now Catted 
the prescription counter at Dow’s new pharmacy 
at Seventh and Race streets. 


All the wholesale drug houses and jobbers are 
closing their establishments at noon Saturdays. 
This innovation is hailed with.delight by the 
army of employees in these places, who thus 
get a half-holiday once every week. 


William Waring, of Chicago, who is said to 
be something of a “mixicologist,” was brought 
to this city by Miss Cora Dow to take charge of 
her magnificent new soda fountain. It is con- 
sidered quite a stroke of enterprise for a Cin- 
cinnati concern to bring help here from the 
Windy City. 

Cigar Famine in Cleveland. 

CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 18.—If cigars 
have gone up in price in the vicinity of 
Cleveland, it can be attributed to but one 
reason—Nelson A. Cannon, city buyer 
for Benton, Myers & Company, is a mar- 
ried man. 

Ordinarily this mere fact would not 
have such a peculiar tendency, but Mr. 
Nelson kept his marriage a secret for 
four months, and when his friends learned 
it for the first time this morning, they 
demanded satisfaction at his hands, and 
got it. 

Nelson’s marriage is certainly a ro- 
mantic one. He was married on May 
8th, in St. Thomas, Ont. Both his 
parents and the parents of the young 
lady, Miss Marion Wing, had objected 
to the union, and in true Lochinvar fash- 
ion Cannon overcame their objections by 
getting married first and then telling 
them about it afterwards. 


Successful Outing of the O. S. P. A. 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 19.--One of the 
most successful social affairs since the O. 
S. P. A. meeting occurred in this city, 
was the Cleveland Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation picnic, which took place on Au- 
gust 10th. The picnickers, nearly 300 
strong, left at noon over the A. B. & C. 
railway, and an hour later arrived at 
Silver Lake, their destination. “Papa” 
Heckler, of course, was much in evi- 
dence. He was kept. busy shielding the 
naughty pharmacists from such tempta- 
tions as beset temperance people at a 
temperance resort. The feature of the 
occasion was the baseball game between 
the wholesalers and the retailers. The 
game was umpired by Abe Hennecker. 
Pharmacist Zickes covered himself with 
glory in behalf of the -retailers in the 
centre field, making some phenomenal 
catches. He could not win the game 
alone, however, and the wholesalers suc- 
ceeded in winning out with a score of 


16 to 6. 
Off to the A. P. A. 


Joseph R. Fiel called on the pharma- 
cists on board the steamer Northwest 
when she touched at this city on the 
morning of the 2lst. Mr. Fiel met a 
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number of the party, including S. A. D. 
Sheppard, treasurer of the Association; 
W. C. Alpers, of New York, and Cas- 
well A. Mayo, editor of the AMERICAN 
Druceist. Mr. Fiel and Mr. Lewis C. 
Hopp, chairman of the commercial sec- 
tion, leave by rail on Monday morning 
and will stop in Chicago. Quite a large 
party sailed earlier in the week on an 
Anchor line steamer. Among this party 
were George Voss and Gus Heckler. 


Personal Mention. 


R. L. Cobb, of Strong, Cobb & Co., has re- 
turned from an Eastern trip. 


E. L. Strong, of Strong, Cobb & Co., is re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his friends over 
the fact that he is a “papa.” The addition to 
Mr. Strong’s family came last week. Mr. Strong, 
with his family, will spend a few weeks’ vacation 
on the seashore. 


O. B. Hannum, the genial chemist of Strong, 
Cobb & Co., is at present enjoying a vacation. 
His immediate destination has been kept a se- 
cret, but in some way or other it has leaked out 
that he intends going to Princeton, N. J., before 
he returns to this city, in order that he may 
shake hands with his personal friend, ex-Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland. 


Harry Snyder, of Urichville, O., a_pharmacist 
in the employ of the White Drug Company at 
that place, sustained an accident last week which 
will make him a cripple for life. Snyder at- 
tempted to board a D., L. W. train at the sta- 
tion and caught his foot in a defective plank on 
the platform. He was thrown beneath the train 
and both legs were run over. He was taken to 
a physician’s office, where both limbs were am- 
putated. 


PHARMACISTS AFFECTED BY 
THE KLONDIKE BOOM. 


Klondike Boom Good for Business. 


Letter from the Secretary of the Washington 
State Board of Pharmacy. 


In forwarding a report of the proceed- 
ings of the regular meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Board of Pharmacy held at 
Spokane, July 19th and 20th, W. H. T. 
Barnes, the Secretary of the board, 
writes: 

The wonderful excitement over the 
discoveries of gold on the Klondike and 
the consequent rush for the gold fields 
has made business very lively in Seattle, 
as this city is the natural out-fitting place, 
and to which the majority come to start 
on their long voyage in quest for the 
precious metal. The drug business is 
enjoying its share of the general pros- 
perity, and it has simply been impossible 
for me to get this report off to you be- 
fore, even in as brief a form as it now is. 





More Druggists for the Klondike. 


E. J. Koeberlin, a druggist at 2,000 
South Broadway, St. Louis, has been 
seized with the Klondike fever. He is 
endeavoring to dispose of his drug store 
with the intention of going to the gold 
fields of Alaska next spring. Dr. Koe- 
berlin is prominent in South Broadway 
affairs, having served as trustee of the 
South Broadway Merchants’ Association. 
Robert Paulis, a young contractor, is to 
accompany Mr. Koeberlin on his Alaskan 
expedition. 

On August 7th a stock company called 
the “Valparaiso Klondike Mining and 
Trading Company” was organized at 
Valparaiso, Ind., with an authorized cap- 
ital of $500,000. Capital paid in, $25,000. 
The stockholders include a physician and 
a local druggist, William Letherman. 
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MICHIGAN. 


The Business Outlook. 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 18.—The retail 
and jobbing trade in all lines in Detroit, 
with the possible exception of drugs, are 
quiet at present. This is invariably the 
case during the months of July and Au- 
gust, but business men here hardly ever 
take this into consideration, and an an- 
nual kick is the result. The drug trade, 
however, seems to be in a healthy con- 
dition, and all are optimistic concerning 
future prospects. They argue this way 
concerning Michigan, from an agricul- 
tural standpoint. The State was never 
in a better condition. Last year the 
farmers marketed 15,000,000 bushels of 
wheat at 53 cents per bushel. This year 
they have 25,000,000 bushels, and the 
price is at present 90 cents, with a rising 
market. This means thousands of dollars 
to the farmer. Michigan railroads are 
feeling a new stimulus, and freights and 
passenger traffic are increasing. Factor- 
ies are slowly starting up, especially in 
Detroit. When the farmers and laborers 
find employment, it is argued that busi- 
ness in cities must show a decided im- 
provement. The conclusions seem to be 
logical, and Detroiters are confidently 
looking for a boom. 


A Well-Appointed Detroit Pharmacy. 


F. W. R. Perry conducts a prosperous 
pharmacy at the corner of Woodward and 
Selden avenues. He has acted as Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the State Phar- 
macy Board, and is, perhaps, one of the 
best known druggists in Michigan. Mr. 
Perry not long ago saw the tendency of 
the timés to specialize in prescription 
work, and started a well-appointed stare 
in the Shurley block, similar to those in 
other large cities, where offices are main- 
tained in big business blocks. The build- 
ing contains thirteen physicians, all of 
whom patronize the pharmacy, which is 
in charge of Leonard A. Seltzer, a chem- 
ist of recognized ability. He does ana- 
lytical and experimental work for the 
physicians. There are only one or two 
stores in Detroit devoted entirely to pre- 
scription work. 

Michigan News in Brief. 
Edwin F. Sinclair has sold his drug store and 


grocery business at Homer, Mich, to his part- 
ner, Horace D. Lee. 


W. T. Drake, of Marshall, Mich., has sold his 





drug store there to J. E. Mast and Al. Hinde- 
nach, who will continue the business. 
Putnam Bros. have sold their drug stock at 


Kalamazoo to Alva Ulrich, who will continue 
the business under the style of Briggs & Ulrich. 


H. H. Prosser, pharmacist, at E. C. Haynes’ 
drug store at Davidson, Mich., has gone to 
Flushing to enter the employ of Druggist J. E. 
Ottoway. 


F. L. Woolston, formerly with White & White, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has espe of the ogc ik 
tion counter of the Petoskey Pharmacy, at Mich- 
igan’s northern summer resort. 


Joseph Maltas, who has been with Fred R. 
Price for five years at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
has purchased the drug store of Dr. Kirby, at 
Pickford, Mich. He has a fine field there. 


A biundering drug clerk in the store of O. A. 
Fanckboner, at Grand Rapids, Mich., sold a 
quantity of gasoline for kerosene, and as a re- 
sult a serious lamp explosion took place in 
Patrolman Tatro’s residence. It is alleged that 
several explosions which have taken place in that 
vicinity are due to the same cause. 


The Wayne Hotel Drug Store, of Detroit, 
which was recently taken on a chattel mortgage 
by Williams, Davis, Brooks & Co., of Detroit, 
has been purchased by Hollister & McIntyre, 
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and is being refitted and brought into a condi- 
tion bordering on the palatial. This enterprising 
firm now has three drug stores, all well located 
and doing a fine business. The others are at 
1115 Third avenue and 488 Lincoln avenue. Mrs. 
Hollister, is a registered pharmacist and a lady 
of good business qualifications, and lends valu- 
able aid in the management of the business. The 
goods are mostly purchased direct from the 
manufacturers, and owing to the extent of their 
trade the firm are able to buy as cheaply as the 
jobbers. 


MISSOURI. 


Off for the A. P. A. Meeting. 


St. Louis, August 18.—AlII aboard for 
Lake Minnetonka and the annual meet- 
ing of the A A. is heard throughout 
Missouri drug circles. If all could go 
who have a desire, it would take a special 
train of several coaches to take them. 
As it is, there are twelve who will cer- 
tainly go from this point. They are as 
follows: E. W. Morse, Mt. Vernon, III; 
H. F. Hassebrock and wife, St. Louis; 
Dr. Francis Hemm, St. Louis; Dr. J. M. 
Good, St. Louis; Dr. H. M. Whelpley 
and wife, St. Louis; Theo. C. Loehr and 
wife, Carlinville, Ill.; M. W. Alexander, 
St. Louis; Dr. Samuel P. Sadtler, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Dr. Enno Sanders, St. 
Louis. 


From the Reporters’ Notebook. 


J. F. Mott, well known among St. Louis drug 
clerks, has departed for Mexico, Mo., where a 
lucrative position awaits his arrival. 


C. E. Neubert recently sold his drug store 
at Fourteenth street and Washington avenue to 
E. C. Scholz, a former North St. Louis druggist. 


C. L. Chittenden, of the late firm of Schneider 
& Chittenden, has gone to New York city, to 
spend ten days among old friends and relatives. 


J. H. Martin, the chief clerk at the Arcade 
pharmacy, looks fresh and happy after a two 
og ame spent at his home, Edwards- 
ville, Ill. 


An attractive new drug store has made its ap- 
earance at the corner of Twenty-second and 
Market streets. E. W. Godron is manager of 
the stand. 


The firm of Schneider & Chittenden has been 
dissolved. They were dealers in druggists’ sun- 
dries, etc. Both members of the firm are grad- 
—e in pharmacy and old-time St. Louis drug 
clerks. 


G. W. J. Knight, of the Meyer Bros. Drug Co., 
and C. L. Binschidler, of the J. S. Merrel Drug 
Co., have gone to New York on the G. A. R. 
excursion. They will put in their time at Buf- 
falo at the reunion. 


Walter J. Kohl, a_prominent St. Louis drug 
clerk, has gone to Kansas City and accepted a 
situation with T. C. Wirthman. Mr. Kohl was 
the silver-medal man of the ’97 class of the St. 
Louis College of Pharmacy. 


C. F. William Bade has moved his drug store 
from the corner of Eighteenth street and Shen- 
andoah avenue to Devolsay street and Gravois 
avenue. Mr. Bade’s lease expired at the old 
stand and he was unable to secure a renewal. 


George Eyre has been appointed druggist at 
the Female Hospital of St. Louis. This is a 
very desirable position, and is only obtained 
through political influence, although the health 
officials are careful to select a thoroughly com- 
petent pharmacist to fill the position. 


Gus R. Brandian has entered the retail drug 
business again and purchased the store at St. 
Louis and Taylor avenues. Mr. Brandian_for- 
merly owned the store at the corner of Four- 
teenth and Spruce streets, but sold out one year 
ago, and has been traveling around the country 
in the meantime. 


L. B. Philibert has purchased the drug store 
at Elliot avenue and Gamble street, formerly 
owned by Adolph Braun. Mr. Philibert has 
for many years been chief clerk at Francis 
Sum’s pharmacy, at ye | and Clark avenues. 
He has purchased one of the best stands in 
the city, and has the energy and ability to keep 
up the reputation of the store. 





Items of Western News. 


William H. Zorger, Champaign, IIl., has sold 
out to S. C. Tucker. 


A. E. James, clerk for Bartlett & Coolbaugh, 
Columbus, Kan., was married on July 4th to a 
Miss Hudson. 


Weaver & Co. are now doin 
store formerly owned by 
Fon du Lac, Wis. 


business in the 
. Cummings at 


urchased the stock of 
hirty-first street and Cot- 


Walter Brown has 
Oscar F. Schmidt, at 
tage Grove avenue. 


The Jackson-Wheeler Drug Co. have opened 
a new store at Mena, Ark. The fixtures are of 
antique oak and very neat. 


W. H. Watson, of Chebanse, IIl., has with- 
drawn from the drug business to practice medi- 
cine. His son has succeeded him. 


Dr. J. W. Hutchins, the well-known druggist 
and manager of the Frantz Drug Co., Galena, 
Kan., died very suddenly, July 19th. He had 
been confined to bed a few days only, and was 
not considered dangerously ill, so his death 
came as a great shock to all his friends. The 
doctor was about fifty-five years of age, and 
had been a resident of Galena most of the time. 


Washington State Board Licenses 
Pharmacists. 


At the meeting of the Washington 
State Board of Pharmacy, held at Spo- 
kane, July 19th and 20th, the following 
persons were registered as pharmacists: 
By examination—Charles F. Steward, of 
Colfax; Valentine Brasch, of Spokane; 
W. P. Murray, of Spokane. By gradua- 
tion—Joseph Schaich, of Spokane; E. D. 
Allen and Martin H. Allen, of Seattle. 
N. K. Wilson, of Roslyn, was registered 
as assistant. A case of violation of the 
law was recently prosecuted by the board 
at Castle Rock, and on a question of 
jurisdiction, was taken to the Superior 
Court, where it is expected a decision 
will shortly be rendered. The next 
meeting of the board will be held at Ta- 
coma, October 18th and 19th. 


During Hot Weather. 


The man who does not take a vacation 
will, during this month, if he is working 
hard, shorten his life by days, if not 
months, and when sickness comes will 
have ample time to compute how much 
more money he has earned by thirty 
years of continuous work than his neigh- 
bor during forty years of activity with a 
month of rest each year.—Atlantic Medical 
Weekly. 


English as She Is Wrote. 


Here’s a fresh batch of illiterate notes 
from fond parents to a certain school 
teacher in our own New York: 


Teacher: You must excuse my girl for not 
coming to school, she was sick and laid in a 
common dose state for tree days. Mrs. 


Teacher: George’s mother got no catching ill- 


ness. She got a girl. Very respectfully, 
is Aunt. 
Miss ——: Please let Willie home at 2 o’clock. 


I take him out for a little pleasure to see_ his 
grandfather’s grave. Mrs. R. 


Teacher: If Louis is bad please lick him till 
his eyes are blue he is very stubborn. he takes 
after his father. Mrs. 


Patient—Isn’t it a little dangerous to 
administer anaesthetics? Must be ter- 
rible to have one die in your chair after 
you have given him some. Dentist—Yes, 
it is; but we have adopted a rule where 
anaesthetics are given, to get the patient 
to pay in advance. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES. 





Michigan Association in Annual 
Meet. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Michigan Pharmaceutical Association 
was held in the Island City Club rooms 
at Grand Ledge, August 4th and 5th, 
and it was in many respects the most 
pleasant meet of the series. The meet- 
ing was called to order at 2.30 Wednes- 
day, the 4th, by President I. F. Phillips, 
and a speech of welcome was made by 
A. B. Schumacher, in behalf of Mayor 
Doherty, and although the honor came 
upon him unexpectedly, he gave an ad- 
dress that was roundly applauded by the 
meinbers. A_ pleasant response was 
made by H. I. Brown, of Grand Ledge. 
The President then read his annual ad- 
dress, which was full of good sugges- 
tions. A ball was held in the evening, 
and was one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the whole affair. On Thursday 
a game of baseball was played between 
the retail druggists and traveling men, 
in which the druggists won by a score of 
15 to 11. Other athletic sports were in- 
dulged in during the afternoon. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, A. H. Webber, 
of Cadillac; vice-presidents, John J. Sour- 
wine, of Escanaba; George Cutler, of 
Ionia; C. N. Anderson and Charles E. 
Mann, of Detroit; secretary, Charles 
Mann, of Detroit; treasurer, G. R. Maier; 
executive committee, H. G. Coleman, of 
Kalamazoo; Prof. A. B. Stevens, of Ann 
Arbor; . B. Schumacher, of Grand 
Ledge; F. W. R. Perry, of Detroit. It 
was decided that the next meeting will be 
held at Port Huron, beginning the Tues- 
day after the first Monday in August. 


Wisconsin Association Meets. 

The Wisconsin State Pharmaceutical 
Association, at the annual meeting held 
at Green Bay during the week of August 
14th, decided on Waupaca for the meet- 
ing next year, and elected the following 
officers: President, Charles Pfeifer, of 
Plymouth; Vice-Presidents, L. H. Krer- 
sin, of Milwaukee; C. M. Allen, of 
Marshfield; Secretary, E. B. Heimstreet, 
of Janesville; Treasurer, W. B. Clarke, 
of Milton; Local Secretary, W. J. Hock- 
ing, of Waupaca. The names of H. G. 
Thompson, of Menekaune; H. Ruensel, 
of Milwaukee, and J. Hammel, of Med- 
ford, were decided upon by the conven- 
tion as the list from which Gov. Scofield 
is to name a successor to Schrank, of 
Milwaukee, on the State Board of Phar- 
macy. 


Outing of the Alumni Association of 
the N. Y, College of Pharmacy. 





Preparing for a Great Rally on September 8. 


Arthur C. Searles, the president of the 
Alumni Association of the New York 
College of Pharmacy, has issued the fol- 
lowing announcement of the annual out- 
ing: 

New York College of Pharmacy Alumni. 

New Yorx, August 16, 1897. 

You and your friends (especially the ladies) 
are cordially invited to attend the Annual Out- 
ing and Moonlight Excursion of this Association, 
to be held Wednesday, oe gpd 8, 1897 (rain 
or shine), to Point View Island, on Long Island 
Sound. Steamers will leave foot of South Fifth 





street, Brooklyn, at 1.15 p. m., and foot of East 
Thirty-first street, New York, at 1.30 p. m., 
sharp. Excursion tickets, 75 cents each, can be 
obtained from any member of the committee, at 
the college, or at the docks the day of the out- 
ing. 

Point View Island is beautifully located on 
Long Island Sound, a few miles from the city, 
and is one of the most delightful places in or 
around New York for holding an outing. Among 
the attractions of the place are bathing, boating, 
fishing, bowling alleys, ball grounds, shooting 
galleries, etc. Cool shady walks and picturesque 
summer houses that rest and refresh both mind 
and body, while the dinners served by Mr. Wit- 
zel are “par excellence.” : 

“We may live without poetry, music or art, 
We may live without conscience, and live with- 
out heart, | ? 
We may live without friends, we may live with- 
out books, 
But civilized men cannot live without cooks.” 
‘ —Owen Meredith. 

A special feature and novelty of this year’s 
outing will be the pleasant sail to and from Point 
View Island, passing all the points of interest 
on the East River, the public institutions of 
New York city, the famous islands of the lower 
Sound, Flushing Bay, with its ong oie resorts, 
etc., also the moonlight sail up the Sound in the 
evening. A special steamboat has been char- 
tered, and music engaged for the occasion (this 
is something entirely new in the annals of the 
Alumni Association). 

The committee has spared no labor or ex- 
pense to make this the most enjoyable outin 
ever held by the Association. The date Pe more | 
is after the excessive heat and depression of the 
summer are over, when one needs and can en- 
joy a day’s recreation without that fatigue that 
always accompanies a day’s pleasure in mid- 
summer. ; 

It is especially urged that all members who 
can will attend and help make the outing a 
grand success, also that application for rx es 
be made at once, in order that the committee 
may know about how many to provide for. 

A very short business meeting will be held for 
the election of new members. 

Dinner will be served between 5 and 6 o’clock. 

Outing Committee—Alfred Stover, chairman, 
150 Pulaski street, Brooklyn; Nelson S. Kirk, 
secretary, 450 Third avenue, New York; C. S. 
Erb, 121. Amsterdam avenue, New York; 
Rudolph Gies, 115 West Sixty-eighth street, New 
York; os. M. Davies, 543 Third avenue, New 
York; Geo. E. Manville, 115 West Sixty-eighth 
street, New York; S. Koch, 847 Amsterdam 


avenue, New York. 
Pill and Powder Boxes May Be 
Cheaper. 
The introduction of labor-saving 


machinery in the manufacture of drug- 
gists’ pill and powder boxes has resulted 
in a considerable saving to the manufac- 
turers, which will, we are assured, bring 
about a corresponding reduction in the 
prices usually paid by the trade. F. 
Huhn, the well-known druggists’ label 
and boxmaker, of 72 Pine street, has, it 
1s said, secured the entire output of boxes 
made by the new machinery, and, not- 
withstanding the higher cost of the fancy 
imported papers, owing to the increased 
tariff duties, he expects, when a supply of 
the new boxes has been laid in, to be 
able to quote 10 to 15 per cent below the 
present range. Instead of making the 
box in two pieces, as was necessary by 
the old process, the lid and box are 
cut at one operation, and the difference 
between boxes made by the old process 
as compared with the new can be seen 
on the most casual inspection. The lid 
of the new box is adjusted to a nicety, 
making a close-fitting lid, whereas the 
old style lid, as every druggist knows, 
was forever rattling off, owing to the 
inequalities of the stirface. While the 
majority of the box manufacturers have 
notified their customers that prices will 
be raised soon, F. Huhn makes the state- 
ment that his prices for the improved 
boxes, instead of being advanced, will be 
lowered 10 or 15 per cent below the 
present quotations by the new economy 
in workmanship; all of which should be 
good news to the buyers of druggists’ 
pill and powder boxes. 
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Business Maxims 





Contributed by Successful Hardware Mer- 
chants to the “Iron Age.” 


Each of these groups of maxims is contributed 
by a merchant as embodying the results of his 
observation and experience. 


1 

Be honest. 

Be prompt. 

Be courteous. 
we your store as attractive as possi- 

e. 

Discount all your bills, even if you 
borrow money at your bank to do it. 

Stick to your own business methods 
regardless of your competitors. 

Get rid of your old stock at regular in- 
tervals even if you are obliged to sacri- 
fice on it. 

Stick to your own line of business and 
don’t speculate. 

Advertise judiciously and persistently. 

Read the best trade paper in your line 
of business. ‘“ 


A wise man never indorses for another. 

Level heads make good their word. 

Goods lent seldom return—careful men 
charge them to the borrower. 

Customers appreciate quick and polite 
attendance. 

Constant watching and personal super- 
vision make a merchant’s business to 
grow and prosper. 

A man’s good credit ever stands him 
well in need. 

The days of the lien law fly by on the 
swift wings of Time.—Best keep a sharp 
eye on all dubious contracts. 

The space occupied by goods of slow 
sale is better than their company. They 
are well to be disposed of at once, even 
at a loss. 

A lazy man never putteth back the 
goods in place; but prosperity abides 
upon a tidy shelf. 

A sharp rustler watcheth well the lum- 
ber yards, in view of houses being built 
and hardware to be sold. 

The wary merchant taketh copy of all 
orders given, or the cunning drummer 
loadeth up at higher price. 


III. 

Your first ambition should be the ob- 
taining of knowledge pertaining to your 
business. 

During business 
nothing but business. 

Be prompt in responding to all com- 
munications and never suffer a letter to 
remain without an answer. 

Never fail to meet a business engage- 
ment, however irksome it may seem at 
the time. 

Never run down your competitor’s 
and praise your own. It is a mark of 
low breeding and will gain you nothing. 

It never pays to misrepresent the goods 
you are selling. 

Goods well bought are half sold. 

Goods in the store are better than bad 
debts. 

Keep accurate accounts and know the 
exact condition of your affairs. 

Write a good, plain, legible hand. 

Never sign a paper without first read- 
ing it carefully. 

It is a mistake to think that capital 
alone is necessary to success. If a man 
has head and hands suited to his busi- 
ness they will soon procure him capital. 

In all differences with customers, make 
concessions to your own financial loss 
rather than suffer his displeasure, to the 
hurt of your future business interests. 


hours attend to 
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A CARD FROM W. VIRGINIA 
BOARD. 


To the Editor. 


Sir: We notice that you give the con- 
stitution of the West Virginia Board of 
Pharmacy in your last issue, but with 
errors. 

Governor Atkinson did appoint a new 
board, but has since discovered that the 
old board is the legal board, as none of 
the terms of the members had expired, 
and he has rescinded the appointment of 
all of them except W. W. Windsor, in 
the First District, who takes the place 
of A. T. Young, of Wheeling, whose term 
had expired. You will please notice the 
names as given at the head of this sheet 
and make the correction accordingly. 


J. Wm. Brown, 
President West Virginia Board of Phar- 
macy. 
Charlestown, W. Va., August 22, 1897. 





[The board as now constituted consists, 
according to President Brown, of the 
following members: J. Wm. Brown, 
Charlestown; W. N. White, Bluefield; H. 
F. Pfost, Jackson C. H., and W. W. 
Windsor, Wellsburg.— Ep. AMERICAN 
DruacIst. } 


TWO CONNECTICUT WHOLE- 
SALE HOUSES. 


The Hartford, Conn., Post has an in- 
teresting article in a recent issue on the 
two drug jobbing houses of Hartford. 
Referring to the firm of T. Sisson & Co., 
the Fost says: 

“This firm is the direct descendant of 
the founder, D. P. Hopkins, who began 
business in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. Subsequently the firm of Lee, Hop- 
kins & Butler was formed, and they es- 
tablished themselves just north of the old 
stone bridge on Main street, removing 
to the present location in 1836. For over 
thirty years the firm remained as it was 
in 1822, but in 1855 it became Lee, Butler 
& Co., three years later Lee, Sisson & 
Co., in 1865 Sisson & Butler, and in 1880 
T. Sisson & Co. This establishment is 
eligibly located and has been a landmark 
on the business thoroughfare of the city 
for overahalfacentury. * * * Thomas 
Sisson, the senior member of the firm, 
is a native of West Hartford. He has 
been connected with the house as clerk 
and proprietor for about fifty-five years, 
learning the drug business with it. En- 
tering this establishment when but a boy, 
he has won his way to being the head 
of one of the largest drug houses in the 
State, and is a genuine type of the self- 
made man, noted alike for his financial 
success and deeds of charity and bene- 
volence. Mr. Chandler, the next mem- 
ber of the firm, was born in Vermont, and 
has been a partner in the business since 
1881. Mr. Chapin, the junior member, 
was educated in this city, and has been 
connected with the house for about thirty 
years, being admitted as a member of the 
firm in 1880. He is a special student in 
astronomy and a writer on scientific sub- 
jects of considerable repute.” 

The firm of Talcott, Frisbie & Co. was 
founded in 1851, and has played an impor- 
tant part in Hartford’s commerce. The 
growth and development of the business 
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is only commensurate with the zeal and 
ability displayed in its management. 

Since the business was founded, forty- 
six years ago, by Seth Talcott, deceased, 
continues the Post, several changes have 
taken place in the management and firm 
name, which were caused by death of 
early members. The firm is now com- 
posed of Edward C. Frisbie and Charles 
H. Talcott. Mr. Frisbie was admitted 
to the business in 1881, at which time 
the present firm name was adopted. Mr. 
Talcott, son of the founder of the house, 
was admitted as a partner in 1896. He 
is a native of Hartford, having been born 
in 1870. He is a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, and immediately after leaving col- 
lege, which was in 1891, he entered the 
employ of the firm, of which he is now 
a member. He is thoroughly conversant 
with the details of the business; is a 
bright, active and energetic young busi- 
ness man, and one who is very popular 
with all who know him. Edward C. Fris- 
bie, the senior member of the firm, has 
for many years managed the business 
with commendable enterprise, energy and 
judgment. He is one of the most ex- 
perienced druggists in the profession, 
whose judgment has been often sought 
in matters pertaining to the business. He 
has been prominently long identified with 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Frisbie stands prominent- 
ly in the front rank of Hartford’s most 
successful business men. He takes an 
active interest in all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the city, and is a liberal 
contributor for general good. Possessing 
a pleasant and courteous disposition, Mr. 
Frisbie never fails to make friends with 
all with whom he may be brought in con- 
tact. 


The Country Editor’s Side.* 





Another Phase of Substitution. 


OFFICE OF 
‘*THE SULLIVAN REVIEW.” 
Largest Circulation in the County. 
FRED NEWELL, Editor and Proprietor. 


DUSHORE, Pa., May 14, 1897. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I want to say a word in regard to this 
substitution business. Undoubtedly it is 
wrong for druggists and others to tell 
prospective customers that Jones’ Sarsa- 
parilla is “just as good” as Brown’s. He 
should say: “It isn’t any worse.” But 
what I wanted to speak about particularly 
was the obligation of the editor, particu- 
larly the country editor, to attack the sub- 
stitutor. We will suppose that Mr. Pill- 
slinger keeps a drug store and runs a 
half-column advertisement (104 inches) in 
the Weekly Bugle, paying therefor $50 a 
year. Healso gets from $10 to $25 worth 
of job printing a year, pays a dollar a 
year for his own paper and sends two 
copies to friends in the West. That makes 
his yearly patronage foot up to $78. Now, 
the advertising department of Jones’ Sar- 
saparilla Co. run a five-inch electro in 
the Bugle, accompanied with two locals, 
to be mixed with pure reading matter. 
The electro has to appear at the top of 
column, next to and entirely alongside 
of pure. ‘reading matter on the local page. 
There is a string of conditions a yard 





* From Printers’ Ink. 





long attached to the contract, the viola- 
tion of any one of which means a fine 
that will have to be made up in increased 
insertions of the electro and reading no- 
tices. A copy of the Bugle is sent to the 
New York office of the company, and an- 
other to the town where the sarsaparilla 
is made. We will not mention the price 
to which the editor of the Bugle has been 
screwed down in accepting that contract. 
It is so low that he swears every time he 
thinks of it. 

At the end of the year he sends in his 
bill, and after about six weeks receives a 
printed blank filled in to indicate that the 
issues of the Bugle dated February 5th, 
March 19th and 26th, May 21st, July 30th, 
October &th and December 3d have failed 
to reach the office of the advertising de- 
partment of Jones’ Sarsaparilla. The files 
are overhauled, the missing papers sent 
and the poor man awaits his check. After 
waiting only three weeks he receives a 
notice that the electro was inserted 
wrongly 15 times during the year. Itisa 
lie, but he knows he can’t get his money 
until he makes good the many insertions. 
Altogether it takes an average of 18 
months to carry out the year’s contract 
for the Jones Sarsaparilla Company. Then 
he gets the check, accompanied by a 
proposition for renewal.at a reduced rate 
and a column and a half article on the 
substitution subject, which the sarsapa- 
rilla people would esteem a great favor 
if he would insert in his editorial col- 
umns. Is it any wonder that he throws 
the whole envelope of trash into the waste 
basket and goes through his whole list 
of swear words from Dam to Beersheba? 
The above is a true statement of facts in 
nine cases out of ten, and Mr. Pillsling- 
er’s patronage is worth more for six 
months than is that of the Jones Sarsa- 
parilla Company for the eighteen months 
it takes to complete a yearly contract. 
Mr. Pillslinger may play it sharp with 
the sarsaparilla people, but he pays his 
bills like a little man with the local paper. 
The sarsaparilla folks want the earth with 
gravy on it when it comes to making a 
contract, and, as far as yours truly is con- 
cerned, he will stand by Pillslinger in 
preference to Jones’ Sarsaparilla. Do 
you wonder at it? Yours truly, 


FreD NEWELL. 


Death of Mr. Henry Lyman. 


Henry Lyman, of Lyman, Sons & Co., 
wholesale druggists, Montreal, Can., died 
in that city July 19th. The deceased 
gentleman had been in poor health for 
some time, but no apprehensions existed 
of any immediate cause for alarm. 

Born in Derby, Vt., on October 4, 
1813, Mr. Lyman removed to Canada 
with his family at the age of 3 years, and 
received his education in Montreal and 
in the academy of Amherst, Mass. In 
1829, at the age of 16, he joined the es- 
tablishment of Hedge & Lyman, drug- 
gists, St. Paul street, the firm consisting 
of W. Hedge and W. Lyman. At the 
dissolution of that firm in 1836, the part- 
nership of William Lyman & Co., of 
Montreal, was formed, in which he 
shortly afterwards became a partner. He 
continued as such in the firm as the name 
changed successively to Lyman, Savage 
& Co., Lyman, Clare & Co., Lyman, 
Sons & Co,, as it is at present. In con- 
junction with the late Benjamin Lyman 
he established the firm of Lyman Bros. 
& Co., of Toronto. 
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Pharmacy in Denmark. 


An article by M. J. Arnesen in the 
Chemist and Druggist describes the meth- 
ods of pharmaceutical training in Den- 
mark. In Denmark pharmacies, or 
“Apotheks,” he says, are either “real” or 
“personal,” the difference being that real 
pharmacies may be bought or sold in the 
open market by pharmacists, whereas 
licenses for personal pharmacies are 
given by the State in turn to the oldest 
pharmacist on the register, provided he 
has or can get capital enough to start 
the business—from which it follows that 
hard cash very much decides who is to be 
the happy licensee. 

Those who have not the patience to 
wait until they shall be qualified for a 
“personal” license, or the wherewithal to 
set up a “real” pharmacy, but are yet de- 
sirous of being their own masters, very 
often start “druggists’’’ shops, in which 
they may sell simples and certain other 
articles not expressly reserved to pharma- 
cists, and some few obtain positions as 
chemists in breweries or chemical manu- 
factories. 

The training of all pharmacists is the 
same, and commences with a preliminary 
examination embracing Latin, in lieu of 
which the university matriculation certifi- 
cate is accepted. The apprenticeship is 
fixed by the pharmacy act at at least 
three years, though the majority serve 
three and a half to four years. As all 
pharmacies are professional in the full 
meaning of the word and no doctors 
are allowed to dispense, it follows that 
those three years are full of work and 
experience. 

For the first year our intending phar- 
macist generally works at the counter 
under supervision of an assistant, and 
performs the usual work of putting up 
articles for sale—in most cases crude 
drugs, because patent medicines or secret 
remedies are forbidden by law. Some 
popular compounds of the Pharmaco- 
poeia are, however, put up and sold to 
the public, such as tr. roborans, made 
from cort. cinchon., cort. aurantii, and 
rad. gent. This is sold all over the 
country, also the official tooth-powders, 
pulv. rhei co., etc., all according to the 
local demand. No counter-prescribing 
is allowed. But besides this the appren- 
tice is mostly employed to see that the 
pharmacy is clean and well provided with 
bottles, boxes, etc., in the retail and dis- 
pensing department, and in giving the 
dispenser a hand in capping, labeling, and 
packing up prescriptions and medicines. 
As the time is from 8 a. m. to 9 p. m. in 
winter and from 7 a. m. to 10 p. m. in 
summer, he is generally allowed a hali- 
day off in the week and every second 
Sunday as holiday. This, however, is a 
personal favor, and cannot be demanded 
legally. After 7 p. m., with the exception 
of counter sales, the ‘apprentice’s “spare 
time,” and such energy as remains to a 
youth who has done from twelve to fif- 
teen hours’ shop-work, is devoted to 
study. 

The second year our young man is ad- 
mitted to the laboratory and taught how 
to prepare all galenicals, as decoctions 
and infusions, which are always extem- 
pore, making extracts, macerating tinc- 
tures, making ointments, plasters, etc. 
He must also fill the tincture-bottles, 
jars, etc., set aside the night before from 
the stock. Every pharmacy is obliged to 
have a fully-equipped laboratory with dis- 
tillation apparatus, steam-pans, percolat- 
ors, etc., and in most cases the apprentice 


has to keep a record of the preparations 
made, the manner in which they are pre- 
pared, and the result obtained. 

The remaining time the apprentice 
spends in the dispensing department mak- 
ing mixtures, lotions, gargles, pills, lo- 
zenges, etc., all, of course, under the eye 
of a trusted assistant or of the principal 
himself. The metric system is used, and 
all ingredients are weighed, whether 
liquids or solids. Small quantities of 
ointments are made with mortar and 
pestle. 

After having finished his practical train- 
ing the apprentice, as a rule, goes through 
a short course of theoretical study, and 
then enters for the minor examination, 
which only gives him right to act as as- 
sistant. This examination is held only 
at Copenhagen. 

Having successfully got through this 
ordeal, he in most cases takes a position 
as assistant, partly to become further ac- 
quainted with his work through practi- 
cal experience, and partly perhaps to earn 
some money wherewith to pay for his 
teaching for the major examination. The 
preparation for this, as a rule, takes three 
sessions of six months each, though a 
smart man may get through in two, 
which is allowed. In most cases botany, 
the Pharmacopoeia, and pharmacognosy 
are taken after two sessions, and the 
third is devoted to practical and theoreti- 
cal chemistry in its various branches. 

If the young pharmacist has acquired 
his major, and has sufficient cash, he 
may be able to secure a “real’’ apothek; 
but in most cases he serves a further term 
as assistant, and possibly remains in that 
position, patiently waiting for his turn 
to get a “personal” license until he stands 
on the brink of the grave. 

As far as the social position is con- 
cerned, the Danish pharmacist ranks as 
the equal of medical men, lawyers, and 
other professional men, and in many 
cases he takes an active part in public 
affairs. 


How Druggists May Increase Their 
Income.* 


By FRANK EDEL, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Natural Salicylic Acid. 


Some months ago I was asked by a 
prominent pharmacist whether it would 
be profitable for a pharmacist to prepare 
his own salicylic acid from oil of sweet- 
birch, or oil of wintergreen, saying that 
the different manufacturers charged such 
prices for their products that they were 
entirely out of proportion with the regu- 
lar price of a prime quality of the oil. 
Never having given the matter much at- 
tention I set to work to investigate and 
found that prime oil of sweet-birch could 
be bought for $1.30 per pound, and that 
at this rate there seemed to be no reason 
why the pharmacist should not be able 
to make what salicylic acid he might 
want and save more than 100 per cent 
by so doing. 

It is an easy matter to prepare the acid 
from the oil. The process I use is to add 
a known excess of solution of caustic 
soda (the solution should be concen- 
trated) to the oil in a porcelain evaporat- 
ing dish, and after stirring thoroughly, 
raise nearly to the boiling point, and 
maintain this temperature for five min- 
utes; then add more water and boil a few 
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to cool and add 
excess; allow to 


minutes; then allow 
hydrochloric acid in 
stand a few minutes after thoroughly 
stirring; then transfer to a filter free 
from iron and wash with water until free 
from sodium chlorid, and finally dry 
without heat. This process yields an 
unexceptional product, equal in every re- 
spect to the salicylic acid of manufactur- 
ing chemists. 

It is maintained by many very observ- 
ant physicians that the natural acid is in 
every way superior to the synthetical pro- 
duct as a medicinal agent. This being 
so, and in view of the abundant evidence 
at hand we are bound to accept, it is best 
that only the natural product should be 
used in medicine. 

But it is objected that it is not possi- 
ble to obtain oil of known natural origin 
in the market. While I am aware of the 
fact that a very large part of the oil of 
wintergreen sold is of synthetic origin, 
there need be no trouble experienced in 
obtaining oil of undoubted natural origin, 
and there is no trouble in making the 
acid from this. This is only one of the 

many articles where the pharmacist can 
largely increase his profits by making 
them himself. 


Photographic Supplies. 


In almost every city of any size there 
are quite a number of amateur photo- 
graphers and their number is constantly 
growing. This trade the pharmacist can 
make a source of some profit in the sale 
of ready-made developers and photo- 
graphic chemicals. In some places the 
pharmacist can make photographic sup- 
plies a profitable side line, but I think he 
should carefully canvass the ground be- 
fore venturing into this field. It might 
be taken for granted that he can sell some 
of these goods, but can he sell enough 
to make it profitable and pay him for 
his investment? But if the pharmacist 
lets it be known that he puts up an ex- 
cellent developer he can easily secure sale 
for it, and this, too, at good profits and 
at no considerable expense to himself. 
Among developing agents I have found 
hydroquinone the best suited for making 
one-solution developers. These, if kept 
tightly corked, keep indefinitely and, be- 
side, are easily and cheaply made. This 
developer is very popular, is easily han- 
dled, gives a considerable range of ex- 
posure, yields negatives of good density, 
and is a favorite where once used. I have 
found the following formula to yield an 
excellent preparation that keeps nicely 
and gives excellent satisfaction wherever 
used 


Par Excellence Developer. * 


Hydroquinone........ 11-10 drs. to 2 drs. 
Sodium sulphite, cryst........... 3 ozs. 
Potassium carbonate.1 1-10 ozs. to 2 ozs. 

Potassium bromide...........c0+0+ 3 grs. 

Water, enough to make............ 32 . OZS. 

Add the potassium bromide to the so- 
lution of the hydroquinone and potas- 
sium carbonate, then filter. Put up in 
bottles and seal. 

This developer can be used over and 
over again as long as it will work; how- 
ever, the developer once used should be 
put in a different container and used only 
on plates that have been fully or slightly 
over-exposed. To restrain its action in 
cases of over-exposure dilute with water. 
This solution has a kind of tanning ac- 
tion on the gelatin and thus effectively 
prevents frilling. This, if put up in 8- 
ounce bottles and labeled neatly, can 
easily be sold for 25 cents a bottle, while 
costing less than 6 cents to put up. 
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While I would highly recommend this 
formula, I would also recommend an- 
other, using dry pyrogallic acid and a 
solution containing the other chemicals. 
The pyro can be put up in 5-grain pow- 
ders or made into two and a half grain 
tablets, and used as directed. This de- 
veloper is the one I use in my own work; 
it does not stain the hands where ordi- 
nary care is used, and the pyro being 
always fresh is much to be preferred to a 
two-solution developer where but a lim- 
ited amount of work is done. Of course, 
where work is being done steadily, neces- 
sitating the constant use of a developer, 
the two-solution developers are to be 
preferred. The formula reads as follows: 


DUNDES... ocecivsessvcnecs 4 ozs 
BOGE COPODRE...s.0ceccccvcsere 2 ozs 
Potassium ferrocyanide............ 2 ozs. 
Water, enough to make........... 64 fi. ozs. 


To each two ounces of the solution use 
five grains of pyro. This is enough for 
a 4x5 or 5x7 plate. Use potassium bro- 
mide as a restrainer or dilute with water. 

Either of the above developers are 
easily and cheaply made and will not 
only yield large profits on their sale, but 
they will give satisfaction and recom- 
mend themselves where once used. 

The aim of the pharmacist should be 
to regain the trade on flavoring extracts 
and spices that once belonged to drug- 
gists, but which of late years has gone 
to the grocers. The pharmacist has it in 
his power to do this, for making the 
flavorings himself, he is in position to 
meet any kind of competition and to fur- 
nish better goods for the money. By giv- 
ing out a few samples among the best 
trade he can easily demonstrate the su- 
perior quality of his goods. Not only 
is this so, but I believe that he can do a 
good business with baking powders of his 
own make. These goods are easily made 
and yield good profits, and their sale be- 
longs legitimately to the pharmacist. 


The Position of Citric and Tartaric 
Acids in the English Market.* 


After a long period of depression citric 
acid began, last week, to show some signs 
of improvement. Tartaric acid, which 
may, in a sense. be called the sister ar- 
ticle to the first-named, has been in fairly 
brisk demand for some considerable time 
past, but neither has as yet moved up- 
ward to any considerable extent. Not so 
very many years ago the difference be- 
tween the highest and lowest market 
price of the acids in the course of a sin- 
gle twelvemonth represented a larger 
figure than the entire present cost of 
either drug. Those were days in which 
it was worth while to try an occasional 
speculation, and when the middleman 
could make a fair margin of profit. But 
at the present time the price has fallen 
so low, and competition has become so 
keen, that a bare commission percentage 
or brokerage is looked upon as the nom- 
inal rate of profit for handling the ar- 
ticles. 


Low Prices for Lemon Juice. 


For some time past the manufacture 
of citric acid must have been a much 
more profitable branch of industry than 
that of tartaric. In the first place, there 
is much less competition in the former 
than in the last-named commodity. In 
the second, although the selling-price of 
citric acid is extremely low at present, 





* Chemist and Druggist. 


the raw material has declined propor- 
tionately still more than the manufactured 
article. Concentrated lemon-juice has 
never been lower in price than during the 
season which has recently closed. We 
believe that business was done within the 
past two or three months at £11 2s. 6d. 
per pipe, f.o.b. Messina. And even now 
£12 5s., f.0.b., is considered an acceptable 
quotation. That price is based on a yield 
of 64 oz. of citric acid per gallon. A pipe 
of 130 Old English, or 108 Imperial, gal- 
lons therefore represents 520 Ibs. of citric 
acid, costing the manufacturer, inclusive 
of freight, about 54d. per Ib. in the crude 
state. At a selling-price of ls. 14d. per 
lb. for the B.P. article there is conse- 
quently a fair margin for working ex- 
penses and manufacturing profit. It is 
the middleman whose gains have been 
curtailed, not the least because the mak- 
ers take good care to prevent the market 
from being swamped by second-hand 
supplies. It is true that we are constantly 
being informed that the poor Italian 
lemon-grower has been squeezed almost 
as dry as his own exhausted fruit; that he 
is at last cutting down his lemon trees 
in real earnest, in despair at the low rates 
of the eating fruit, the juice, and the es- 
sential oil, and is turning to the Govern- 
ment to assist him in growing tobacco, 
or some other crop, from which he may 
make a fair living; but in reality there 
seems to be hardly a limit to the extent 
to which that worthy agriculturist can be 
depressed. * 

Within the last three years the conver- 
sion of the juice of the fresh lemons into 
citrate of lime instead of concentrated 
lemon juice has acquired a certain meas- 
ure of popularity with the Sicilian ship- 
pers. Citrate of lime is chiefly exported 
from Palermo. We understand that the 
principal English citric-acid makers have 
had a portion of their raw material sent 
to them for many years in the form of 
citrate of lime, but they naturally treated 
that fact as a sort of business secret. The 
chief advantage of importing crude citric 
acid in this form is that citrate of lime, 
being a solid, does not lose by leakage, 
which often causes considerable loss in 
concentrated lemon juice. When juice 
costs from £50 to £60 per pipe (as it did 
between 1872 and 1875), the loss incurred 
by leakage was a still more serious matter 
than it is now, but even to-day the risk is 
sufficiently large to be worth avoiding, al- 
though the conversion of the fresh juice 
into citrate of lime is not without its dis- 
advantages. One of these is that the 
citrate is very liable to decompose, while 
the juice can be kept good for years. 


The Excessive Lemon Crop. 


The present over-production of lemons 
in Sicily is no doubt chiefly the result 
of the reckless manner in which new 
plantations were laid down in the days 
when the products of the tree realized 
high prices. At that time citric acid was 
much more largely used for industrial 
purposes—especially in the dyeing of 
woolen, silk and cotton goods—than it 
is now. In these industries changes of 
fashion, and the introduction of improved 
dyes, have diminished the demand for the 
acid. On the other hand, its consump- 
tion in the manufacture of mineral waters 
(although it has here a formidable com- 
petitor in tartaric acid) and of efferves- 
cing salines has extended enormously, 
and is still growing. At the same time 
the English citric-acid makers, who in 
the seventies supplied almost all the 
world, have seen many foreign markets 
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almost closed to them. There are now 
several citric-acid makers on the Con- 
tinent and in the United States. This 
year America has taken fair quantities of 
English citric acid, but that is an excep- 
tion nowadays. The colonies and Russia 
are still excellent customers; and Ger- 
many buys about 75 tons a year in this 
country. The highest citric acid price 
known (4s. 9d. per Ib.) was paid in 1873. 
Ever since that time, however, the price 
of the drug has been steadily declining, 
although it was not until 1879 that the 
average value fell below 2s. per lb.—a 
price which would now be considered a 
godsend by the makers, and which the 
drug may not reach again for many years 
to come. 

It is curious to note that the West 
Indian concentrated lime-juice, which oc- 
casionally comes into this market, and 
might become a formidable competitor 
of the Italian article, has never found 
much favor with our citric-acid makers. 
The West Indians, presumably to save 
freight, have a habit of concentrating 
their lime-juice to nearly twice the 
strength of the Italian article. Consign- 
ments have been known to test 120 oz. 
of citric acid per gallon. The W. I. juice 
appears to be much less workable than 
the Sicilian, and therefore realizes com- 
paratively lower rates. Were it other- 
wise, a steady, if not very lucrative, trade 
might be gained for our own colonies. 

So far as tartaric acid is concerned the 
manufacturers have but little reason for 
elation. The price of this article is not, 
indeed, quite so low now as it has been; 
in 1894 sales were made at 104d. per Ib., 
and at present the makers’ quotations is 
1s. 13d. per Ib., but the raw material 
leaves a smaller. margin of profit than in 
the case of citric acid, and competition is 
very much keener. There is, we believe, 
only a single tartaric-acid maker in Eng- 
land, but in Germany, France, Spain, and 
Italy manufacturers have within the past 
few years sprung up like mushrooms, 
and, in spite of a more or less water- 
logged “convention,” competition has 
grown so keen that some of the smaller 
works have had to cease operations. The 
tartaric-acid industry affords a curious in- 
stance of the inability of Germany to 
hold her own in an industry not protected 
by Customs duties. Both citric and tar- 
taric acids are on the free list in Ger- 
many. ,The former she mostly buys in 
England, and in the last-named France 
and Italy are beginning to compete in 
the German home market, besides hav- 
ing supplanted German makers in such 
neutral markets as Switzerland and the 
Levant. The difficulty which the German 
tartaric-acid industry has in keeping its 
own is well shown in the subjoined sta- 
tistics, which are taken from official rec- 
ords, but have not, so far as we are aware, 
been published before: 
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It will be seen that while the output of 
German tartaric acid is decreasing, the 
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importation of foreign tartaric acid into 
Germany is increasing rapidly. 
The Advance in 1895. 

After the very low tartaric-acid prices 
of 1894, a considerable rise took place in 
the spring of 1895, as a result of the un- 
favorable vintage prospects, and the ad- 
vance then established has been main- 
tained without much trouble. At present 
the mineral-water season is just opening, 
and there appears to be a sort of expecta- 
tion that a sudden demand may set in 
which will drive prices upward. It seems 
to be taken for granted that the German 
works, who are the principal competitors 
of the English makers, are not in a posi- 
tion to supply their usual capacity this 
summer, and it is said that there is com- 
paratively little stock in second hand. That 
may be so; but, as in the case of citric 
acid, we can see little prospect that the 
advance, if it comes, will be able to main- 
tain itself long much above the present 
quotations. 

Formerly tartaric acid, like citric, was 
very largely used in the textile indus- 
tries. But the consumption of the acid 
in cotton-printing and Turkey-red dyeing 
appears to have fallen off a good deal. 
On the other hand, its employment in 
mineral-water manufacture has grown 
very much, and the requirements for 
baking- powder making especially in the 
United States, are much in excess of 
what they were a few years ago. There 
is a certain correspondence in the price 
fluctuations of citric and tartaric acids, 
and the difference in the selling quota- 
tions of the two shows a tendency to 
grow smaller and smaller. Up to the 
year 1877 citric acid was seldom less than 
twice as high in price as tartaric. In 
1873, when citric reached 4s. 9d. per Ib., 
tartaric acid sold at about ls. 7d. per lb. 
But latterly there has only been a price 
difference of from 3 to 5 per cent be- 
tween the two articles. 


Antiquity of Soap. 

Soap has been in use for 3,000 years, 
and is twice mentioned in the Bible. A 
few years ago a_soap-boiler’s shop was 
discovered in Pompeii, having been 
buried beneath the terrible rain of ashes 
that fell upon that city 79 A. D. The 
soap found in the shop had not lost all 
its efficacy, although it had been buried 
1,800 years.—Science News. 


Rubber Goods and Iniquity. 


A Danish missionary has been making 
some startling revelations concerning the 
rubber trade of the Upper Congo. He 
says that the white man wants India rub- 
ber, and is in a hurry to be rich, and to 
terrify the black into rendering the ut- 
most possible amount of labor, the rub- 
ber gatherers whose quantity falls below 
a certain weight are either shot or de- 
prived of their hands. Rows of hands 
stuck on trees, or heaps of them for- 
warded in baskets to European officers, 
or to native sergeants under their com- 
mand, serve as an object lesson to all. 
Rubber gathering is a slow and difficult 
task, and whole villages are depopulated 
in order that their inhabitants, men, wo- 
men and children, may be sent on the 
search. Companies of black troops, or- 
ganized by white officers, impress the 
villagers into this new species of slavery, 
and the reverend gentleman declares he 
has seen forty-five villages burnt down 
and two abandoned through the rubber 
trouble. If these statements are reliable, 
the amount of iniquity represented by a 
stock of rubber goods must be alarming. 


The Man Who Advertises Pabst. 


Joseph R. Kathrens is the successor of 
A. Cressy Morrison in the publicity de- 
partment of the Pabst Brewing Company, 
of Milwaukee. Mr. Kathrens’ views on 
the subject of advertising to the retail 
druggist are said to be modern in the best 
sense. He has been connected with the 
advertising department of the Pabst 
Brewing Company for several years and 
is thoroughly familiar with everything 
pertaining to his profession. 

He began his career in the office of the 
Atchison Globe and mastered the print- 
ing trade. As owner and manager of the 
Daily Times in Sioux City, Ia., Mr. 
Kathrens made for himself considerable 
of a reputation. He was closely con- 
nected with all the famous corn palaces 
at Sioux City, and the last one, that of 
1891, was his master stroke, as he de- 
voted his entire time to its construction 
and management. It is said of this corn 
palace that it was the most magnificent 
creation ever conceived for exhibition 
purposes. During the World's Fair, Mr. 
Kathrens represented the Government in 
the Department of Agriculture and was se- 
lected to go to Washington at the close 
of the fair to wind up the Government 
appropriation for awards, under the di- 
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rection of John Boyd Thacher, of New 
York. 

Since Mr. Kathrens’ connection with 
the Pabst Brewing Company he has 
taken much interest in the solution of the 
cut-price evil, and the retail druggists of 
the country are quite familiar with his 
efforts to bring about some plan whicii 
might restore to the retail druggists liv- 
ing prices upon articles of known value. 
The company which Mr. Kathrens rep- 
resents has been very liberal in making 
appropriations for the purpose of investi- 
gating and carrying out his ideas on the 
subject. The advertising department of 
the Pabst Brewing Company spends an- 
nually for advertising more than $1,000 
per day, and it is certainly a very high 
recommendation of worth that a young 
man, scarcely more than. 30 years of age, 
is selected to direct the expenditure of 
this very large amount of money. 


He Had Hopes. 


Henpeck—Is this the office of “Quig- 
ley’s Quick Cure?” Patent Medicine 
Man—Yes. “Gimme six bottles for my 
wife.” “Tried all other remedies without 
success, eh?” “No, she isn’t sick at all; 
but I saw in your advertisement where a 
woman wrote after taking six bottles, ‘I 
am a different woman,’ and I have 
hopes.” —Tit-Bits. 
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Note on the Word Asafetida.* 
By Joun ATTFIELD, F. R. S. 


Twice within the past fifteen years the 
writer has been called upon, in circum- 
stances involving responsibility, to decide 
as to the orthography of the word ‘“‘asa- 
fetida.” Not himself a philologist, he 
has on each occasion sought the aid of 
authorities, with the following results. 


In 1883 the word was found to be spelt 
“assafoetida” and “asafoetida,” that is, 
with one “s” and with two, in leading 
books on shinee in Great Britain; the 
spelling of the latter part of the word 
scarcely being questioned at that time in 
this country. Lescher, Pharmaceutical 
Journal, June, 1868, drew attention to 
Deniau’s monograph on “assafoetida,” in 
which 600 authors had been consulted, 
and gave his own conclusions as to the 
etymology of the word, but did not touch 
its orthography. Miller, American Jour- 
nal of Pharmacy, March, 1875—reprinted 
in Pharmaceutical Journal, March 138, 1875 
—very full discussed the orthography of 
the first portion of the word, the employ- 
ment of one “s” being strongly favored. 
He noticed the use of the word “asa” in 

“Pharmacographia,” then recently pub- 
lished, and referred to Fluckiger’ s treat- 
ment of “asa” in the ‘“Pharmakognosie 
des Pflanzenreiches,” Berlin, 1867. Spelt 
“assafoetida,” in Latin and in English, in 
the British Pharmacopoeia, 1867, it ap- 
pears as “asafoetida,” in Latin and in 
English, in the British Pharmacopoeia, 
1885. From that date onward the spell- 
ing with one “s” has been adopted gen- 
erally. 

To turn now to the latter part of the 
word. In the Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States of America, “assafoetida” 
in Latin and “assafetida” in English ap- 
pear in the 1860 and 1870 editions, “asa- 
foetida” in Latin, ‘“‘asafetida” in English 
in the 1880 and 1890 editions; that is to 
say, the diphthong “oe” was in that Phar- 
macopoeia long ago displaced by the 
vowel “e” in the English word. 

This continued publication in America 
of “asafetida”’ as the English equivalent of 
the Latin “asafoetida” raised the question 
in the writer’s mind as to whether or not 
it would be desirable for Britain now 
to adopt the same spelling. A reference 
to the “Oxford New English Dictionary” 
naturally followed, the parts already pub- 
lished including the first letters of the 
alphabet. There the following sentence 
was found: “Fetid. (ad. ‘fetid-us’ 
(often incorrectly written ‘foetidus’), f., 
‘fetere, to have an offensive smell).” 
This seemed not only to decide that the 
vowel “e” should displace the diphthong 
“oe” in the English spelling of the word 
“asafetida,’ but at once to raise and de- 
cide the greater question of the orthog- 
raphy of the Latin word, which appar- 


ently could no longer be “asafoetida,” 
but “asafetida”; in short, that the “oe” 
was wrong and “e” right, both in the 
Latin and English words. Indeed, the 


only doubt was one arising out of the 
spelling of the initial word in the dic- 
tionary, just mentioned, namely, “asafoe- 
tida,” here the diphthong being still re- 
tained. 

A letter to one of the contributors to 
the dictionary, the Right Hon. Friedrich 
Max Muller, led first to an abortive at- 
tempt to find at the British Museum “a 
little book in which all these words are 


collected,” ‘oe’ and “e’’ variants, as 
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“coena” and “cena,” a book in which, 
said this distinguished scholar, “you will 
find all the evidence in favor of ‘fetida,’ 
or ‘foetida’ I should spell ‘fetida,’”’ and 
secondly, to an introduction to the editor 
of the dictionary, Dr. Murray, who to a 
letter replied as follows: 

“During the middle ages, and down 
till very lately, much confusion prevailed 
in Latin MSS. and texts as to the diph- 
thongs ‘ae,’ ‘oe,’ and the vowels ‘e e’ in 
many Latin words. Since the application 
of comparative philology to throw light 
upon Latin, a good deal has been done 
to clear up the matter. Thus ‘coelum,’ 
‘coena,’ which had been sv fong the ac- 
cepted forms for ‘heaven,’ ‘supper,’ are 
now settled to be ‘caelum,’ ‘cena.’ In the 
case of the word you are dealing with, 
although all three spellings, ‘fetidus,’ 
‘faetidus,’ ‘foetidus,’ occur in MSS. and 
texts, it seems to be concluded that ‘feti- 
dus’ is the more correct spelling, which, 
of course, gives ‘asafetida.’ See Lewis 
and Short, ‘Lat. Dict.,’ 1880. 

“I am sorry that we did not know this 
when I prepared the A part of our dic- 
tionary, and that consequently we re- 
tained the time-honored spelling ‘asa- 
foetida.” We have adopted ‘fetid,’ as the 
form of the English adjective. 

“I am sorry also that I do not know 
what the little book is in which the ‘oe’ 
and ‘e’ words are collected. I have never 
heard of it, but I must inquire about it 
and get it. Meanwhile I shall be glad 
to help you whenever I can. As you 
probably know, the Americans have be- 
gun to substitute ‘e’ for both ‘ae’ and ‘oe,’ 
even when these are etymologically cor- 
rect, so that, for instance, all the ‘haema- 
to-’ and ‘haemo-’ words are written 
‘hem-,’ and all the ‘rhoeas’ ‘rhea.’ I 
think that this is not British practice. In 
scientific terms we like to keep the diph- 
thongs when they are etymologically cor- 
rect, though they generally * go’ in popu- 
lar words, as ‘celestial,’ ‘European,’ ‘Gre- 
cian.’ 

“But in this case the question is 
whether Latin had really ‘oe,’ and the 
conclusion of scholarship seems to be 
that it had not, but that the spelling with 
‘oe’ is a mediaeval or renascence mistake, 
probably after some false analogy. 

“In Latin it is now known that ‘oe’ 
was a very rare diphthong, only occur- 
ring as an archaic spelling of ‘u,’ re- 
tained in some words, as moenia. Of 
course it was the regular Latinisation of 
Gr. ‘oi,’ and hence is common in Graeco- 
Latin words like ‘diarrhoea,’ with which 
pharmacy abounds.” After this authori- 
tative statement there can be little doubt 
that both in Latin and in English the 
word in question will be spelt ‘“Asa- 
fetida.” In exact quotations from the 
older authors their spelling of the word 
in question would probably be retained; 
but in such cases the context would pre- 
vent confusion. 


Too Late. 


At the last examination for the Com- 
pounder’s Certificate of the Apothecaries’ 


Society, a candidate was asked the 
dose of Acidum arseniosum. “One to 
12 grains, sir,” he answered. The 
examiner breathed a _ little harder 
than usual, but said nothing. He 
proceeded with other questions for 


nearly half an hour, when the candidate 
said he wished to correct his dose of ar- 
senic. “Too late, my friend,” said the 
examiner, taking out his watch, “the 


patient has been dead fully ten minutes.” 
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Medicinal Petroleum.” 
By F. C. J. Brrp. 


Petroleum in the form of paraffinum 
liquidum and paraffinum molle has lately 
acquired considerable prominence as a 
medicinal agent, and the object of the 
present note is to direct attention to an 
impurity, of frequent occurrence in com- 
mercial ‘samples, which interferes with 
the keeping properties of those combina- 
tions in which petroleum is usually ad- 
ministered. 

When certain samples of petroleum oil 
are emulsified—a pure hypophosphite be- 
ing one of the accompanying ingredients 
—the emulsion is found to develop, after 
a time, a strong sulphuretted odor. This 
naturally suggests the presence of sul- 
phur in some form, and in order to as- 
certain to what extent this impurity oc- 
curs in the petroleum products of com- 
merce, an examination was made of a 
number of samples obtained from vari- 
ous sources. 

The principal tests available for the de- 
tection of sulphur are the following: 

1. The Combustion Test.—From 1 to 
2 fluid ounces of oil are burned in an 
apparatus similar to that used in the esti- 
mation of sulphur in coal-gas. A lamp 
is substituted for the Bunsen burner, and 
to ensure perfect combustion, the end of 
the trumpet-tube should be closed by an 
asbestos disc pierced with a circular hole 
to admit the flame of the lamp. Lumps of 
carbonate of ammonium having been 
placed on the disc, the lamp is allowed 
to burn for seven or eight hours, the 
condensed products of combustion (in- 
cluding washings of the “tower’”) heated 
with excess of nitric acid, and the sul- 
phur precipitated as sulphate with barium 
nitrate. Several samples were burned in 
this manner, results being obtained in 
each instance agreeing with those given 
by the reduction test mentioned later on. 

2. The sample of oil is boiled for some 
time in a flask under an inverted con- 
denser, with a fragment of metallic so- 
dium. After cooling, water is added 
and the liquids separated. If the petro- 
leum contains sulphur, sodium _nitro- 
prusside solution strikes a fine violet- 
blue color. This test is only effective 
with sulphur compounds which form so- 
dium sulphide with metallic sodium. 

3. On boiling with nitric acid, sulphur 
compounds are oxidized more or less 
completely, and may be precipitated as 
barium sulphate. This, however, is not a 
convenient method, for to ensure com- 
plete oxidation it is necessary to heat the 
oil for some time in a sealed tube with a 
large excess of nitric acid. 

Oils containing sulphur compounds 
give a brown coloration when boiled for 
a few minutes with alcohol, to which a 
few drops of ammonia and a little nitrate 
of silver solution have been added. This 
test has not proved satisfactory in my 
hands, being somewhat erratic and want- 
ing in delicacy. 

No change in color is produced by 
sulphur-free oil when boiled with a solu- 





tion of litharge in caustic soda. The test 
solution is made as follows: Caustic 
soda, l4dr.; distilled water to 10 fl. drs. 


Heat to boiling-point, and while boiling 
add litharge to saturation. Decant the 
clear liquid. It is by no means an easy 
matter to boil this solution with oil, for 
the mixture is liable to such excessive 
bumping that the contents are almost 
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certain to be projected bodily from the 
test-tube with explosive violence. More- 
over, this test, although giving a black 
to brown color with much sulphur, is in- 
sensitive to fairly pure oils. I have been 
able to devise an improved test which is 
very sensitive, acts in the cold, and gives. 
results agreeing closely with the indica- 
tions of the reduction test. Place in a 
test-tube 1 fl. dr. of the white mineral 
oil to be examined, add 4 dr. absolute 
alcohol, and shake well; then add 2 drops 
of the litharge solution, and shake again 
for a few seconds. The mixture quickly 
assumes a deep orange tint with very im- 
pure oils, and according to the amount 
of impurity present passes through all 
the gradations of orange and yellow up 
to white with pure oils. The full depth 
of color is attained in about a quarter of 
an hour. At present this test does not 
answer satisfactorily either with yellow 
oil or yellow petroleum jelly. 

6. The reduction test with Zn and HCl 
is convenient, easily applied, and deli- 
cate. It only differs from the official 
test for sulphurous acid in the substitu- 
tion of alcoholic HCl for the aqueous so- 
lution, the former being more satisfac- 
tory in every way. Reduction does not 
readily take place in dilute aqueous solu- 
tion, whilst if stronger acid be used the 
action becomes violent and unmanage- 
able. Petroleum oil or jelly 1 dr., abso- 
lute alcohol, 4+ dr., are shaken in a test- 
tube, and 15 Mm. pure HCl added, with 
a fragment of pure zinc. A strip of paper 
wetted with subacetate of lead is sus- 
pended in the upper part of the tube, 
spurting being prevented by a plug of 
cotton-wool. The presence of sulphur 
compounds is indicated by the paper 
turning brown or black. The hydrogen 
evolved in contact with pure oils has a 
pleasant ethereal odor, which the pres- 
ence of a slight trace of sulphur modifies 
in a marked degree. 

From the examination of a large num- 
ber of samples the following conclusions 
are arrived at: 

White petroleum oil having a sp. gr. 
of about 0.885 can be obtained more 
free from taste and odor than lighter oils, 
but it is evident from the above table that 
the bulk of the white oil found in com- 
merce, much of which is sold as chem- 
ically pure, contains a greater or less 
proportion of sulphur compounds. 

White petroleum jelly is frequently a 
mixture of cerasine and white oil, and 
partakes of the impurities of the latter. 
Very pale jellies which are true non- 
crystalline petroleum residues, generally 
contain sulphur, probably due to an an- 
alogous process of bleaching. 

Yellow oils, although generally free 
from sulphur, are in many cases so 
tainted with a “paraffine” flavor as to be 
unfit for internal use. 

The yellow petroleum jellies, as far as 
sulphur is concerned, are the purest, sam- 
ples being now met with which are fairly 
pale in color, contain no sulphur and are 
both tasteless and odorless. 

In the preparation of white petroleum 
oil, solar oil (which is a distillate having 
a sp. gr. of about .870) is stated to be 
redistilled, and after rejecting the strong- 
smelling lighter fractions, the remainder 
of the distillate is thoroughly dried and 
agitated successively with sulphuric acid 
and fuming sulphuric acid. This causes 
evolution of sulphurous acid and rise of 
température. The acid is separated, the 
last traces removed, with some of the 
products of its action by washing with 
caustic soda followed by water, and 
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purification — completed by filtration 
through animal charcoal, or some- 
times by redistillation. I have en- 


deavored to ascertain, by inquiries made 
in various quarters, if this represents the 
process usually adopted, but my impres- 
sion is that the details of the methods 
actually in use have not been made pub- 
lic. Some manufacturers say they do not 
employ sulphuric acid, yet their oils con- 
tain sulphur compounds. Another pro- 
cess of purification depends entirely on 
the use of animal charcoal. Petroleum is 
distilled in vacuo, and the selected frac- 
tions are filtered through granular ani- 
mal charcoal in steam-jacketed filters. 

Paraffinum Liquidum can be obtained 
either from Russian or American petro- 
leum. There is every reason to believe 
that most of the commercial oil is de- 
rived from the former, as it lends itself 
more readily to the ordinary process of 
purification. 

Russian petroleum consists chiefly of 
naphthenes, whilst the American variety 
is principally composed of hydrocarbons 
belonging to the methane series; the 
products of the two thus differ widely in 
composition. In the few instances in 
which the origin of the samples in the 
table could be traced with certainty, it 
was found that those derived from Rus- 
sian oil contained sulphur compounds, 
whilst those oils originating in American 
petroleum were free. This suggests the 
possibility of the sulphur existing, either 
partially or entirely, in combination with 
the hydrocarbons as sulphonates. Crude 
petroleum contains on an average .5 per 
cent. of sulphur (sulphides of methyl, 
ethyl, propyl, and other alcohols). These 
come over with the lighter fractions, and 
it is quite certain that the sulphur in 
white petroleum oil is introduced during 
the process of bleaching. 

f an oil gives but a pale brown tint 
when tested with Zn and alcoholic HCl, 
an excess of hypophosphorous acid will 
prevent for a long time the development 
of any sulphuretted odor. When emul- 
sified with hypophosphites about 3 Mms. 
of hypophosphorous acid to the fluid 
ounce of oil is sufficient excess to pre- 
serve such a mixture for several months, 
but clearly, decomposition is best avoided 
by the use of a sulphur-free oil or jelly. 
Many oils are all that can be desired in 
point of color, freedom from taste, odor, 
and fluorescence, the sulphur compounds 
alone unfitting them for use in pharmacy, 
and although most manufacturers main- 
tain that the removal of this impurity pre- 
sents great practical difficulty, it is to be 
hoped that the efforts now being made at 
several works will result in the produc- 
tion of oils really meriting the designa- 
tion, which they often so unworthily bear, 
of “chemically pure.” 

Discussion. 

Professor Remington, of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy, was present 
and discussed the paper. He said the 
first use of soft petroleum was due to Mr. 
Houghton, of Philadelphia, who intro- 
duced a preparation which he called “Cos- 
moline,” because he thought it would 
have a world-wide reputation and use. 
Shortly afterwards the Chesebrough 
Company, of New York, produced what 
was known as vaseline. Mr. Houghton, 
unfortunately, died before his prepara- 
tion came into universal use, but it made 
a great fortune for those who succeeded 
him. In preparing the U. S. P. for 1880, 
the committee were anxious to introduce 
this substance, but the two names he had 


mentioned were trade-marks, and secret 
processes were used in their production. 
Fortunately, one of the committee, Mr. 
Shepperd, went into the oil district of 
Pennsylvania on a tour of inquiry, and 
there met with a man who was willing to 
go into the matter, with the result that 
in a short time petrolavin was produced 
at the rate of 3d. a pound, whereas the 
cosmoline, which was practically the 
same, sold for 50 cents the ounce. He 
was put on the right scent by finding that 
the manufacturers were buying up the 
residue which was left in the immense 
tanks in which the crude petroleum was 
stored. In the bottom of these tanks, 
particularly in cold weather, there accu- 
mulated a deposit of what was called 
“B. S. oil,” which was a great nuisance 
to the petroleum makers. Mr. Shepperd 
found that by running this stuff through 
animal charcoal in a steam-jacketed per- 
colator without any chemical treatment, 
he could produce an article identical with 
cosmoline or vaseline. It was introduced 
into the British Pharmacopoeia as the re- 
sult of Mr. Shepperd’s experiments, and 
since then it had been sold by pharma- 
cists very largely in America, and he be- 
lieved the boast that there was no chem- 
istry in the process employed was well 
founded, for he did not think at the price 
at which it was sold it would pay to em- 
ploy chemicals. 


New Dryers. 


The incessant progress in the knowl- 
edge of chemical stuffs and compounds 
has brought about changes and improve- 
menis in the manufacture of varnishes 
and paints, as well as in many other im- 
portant branches of chemical industry. 
In one branch, especially, new products 
have been placed upon the market, of 
which a description is vainly sought in 
technical literature. It is the new class 
of drying agents and siccatives for oils, 
paints and varnishes which are obtained 
by combinations of lead and manganese, 
with resinous acid and linoleic acid. We 
will describe their manufacture below: 

Resinate of Lead.—Melt 100 pounds of 
rosin in a suitable kettle and after it is 
entirely melted, add 12 pounds of lith- 
arge, gradually in small quantities, stir- 
ring constantly. Stirring is continued at 
a moderate heat until the lead is com- 
pletely dissolved, when it is allowed to 
cool off. The mass resembles the crude 
rosin, but is of a darker color. 

Resinate of Manganese.-—This is pro- 
duced in the same manner as resinate of 
lead, taking 5 to 6 pounds of manganese 
instead of litharge. Precipitated man- 
ganese gives better results than the na- 
tural black product. 

Resinate of lead-manganese is obtained 
by treating 100 pounds of rosin, 6 pounds 
of litharge and 2 pounds of manganese, 
as directed above, under the head of 
“resinate of lead.” 

The above products, if they are care- 
fully prepared and not too much litharge 
or manganese is added, are excellent dry- 
ers, which dissolve well in oil, without 
leaving any residuum. If sufficient care 
is not taken, or too much of the metallic 
substance is used, the final product is apt 
to contain manganese or litharge in a free 
state, which does not materially enhance 
the drying capacity, but renders the mix- 
ing with oils or pigments more difficult. 
Good resinates should contain many sol- 
uble parts and none, or only very slight 
ones of lead or manganese. 

Another method of producing ~ the 
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above compounds is by means of precipi- 
tation: 

Resinate of Lead.—Place 100 pounds 
of rosin with 160 pounds of water and 15 
pounds of caustic soda (77 per cent) in a 
kettle and boil until the rosin is com- 
pletely saponified and a clear solution of 
rosin soap has formed. Dissolve separ- 
ately 100 pounds of acetate of lead in 420 
pounds of boiling water, into which mix- 
ture the soap solution is poured, where- 
upon thick masses of resinate of lead are 
precipitated. These are filtered off, 
washed with hot water and dried. 

Resinate of manganese of this descrip- 
tion is obtained in the same manner, tak- 
ing about 75 pounds of chloride of man- 
ganese instead of the acetate of lead. 

Of importance is the use of hot solu- 
tions with this manufacturing process, 
also thorough washing and complete 
drying. If mistakes are made the sicca- 
tives are not readily soluble in oil or 
other materials, to which they are to be 
added. 

Linoleate of Lead.— One hundred 
pounds of linseed oil are saponified by 
boiling with 15 pounds of caustic soda 
(77 per cent) and 150 to 225 pounds of 
water until a clear solution is obtained. 
If necessary, add more water from time 
to time, while the boiling is going on. 
When the solution is clear it is poured in 
another 60 pounds of acetate of lead in 
hot water. The linoleate precipitates, is 
filtered off, washed in hot water and 
dried. The product is frequently sold 
pulverized in this form, but often litharge 
is added thereto by melting. By substi- 
tuting the same quantity of chloride of 
manganese for the acetate of lead, linole- 
ate of manganese is obtained. 

Both dryers are also used together by 
mixing in three parts of linoleate-of lead, 
one part of linoleate of manganese, by 
melting or grinding. 

These dryers, resinate and _ linoleate, 
are used in the following manner: Heat 
45 litres of linseed oil at 350 deg. F.; add 
slowly 45 pounds of the siccative, stir- 
ring constantly, and keep the whole hot 
until the latter is entirely dissolved. This 
siccative solution is now ready to be 
mixed to oil, paint, or varnish in any 
quantity desired, which must be done at 
a temperature of 250 deg. F. The quan- 
tity of the dryer added varies according 
to whether quick or slow drying is de- 
sired, but as an average of 2 to 3 per cent 
resinate of lead-manganese, 1 to 1.5 per 
cent melted linoleate of manganese, 1.5 
to 2 per cent precipitated linoleate of 
manganese, of the weight of the varnish, 
paint or oil may be taken. In the case of 
the corresponding lead compounds 14 to 
twice the quantities mentioned is used. 

For clear varnishes resinate of man- 
ganese is productive of the best results, 
but resinate of lead-manganese also 
works well. For oil the linoleates are to 
be recommended.—Farben Zeitung. 


The Oldest Tree in the World. 


The doyen of the vegetable kingdom is 
said to be a species of Taxodium in 
Guatemala. The measurements of the 
special tree, which the inhabitants of the 
district claim to be the oldest tree exist- 
ing. are the following: At 14 metres 
from the ground its diameter is 12 





metres. Its circumference is, including 
sinuosities, 44 metres. Its height is 50 
metres, and its branches extend 50 
metres from the trunk. Its age is 


reckoned to be 2,000 years. 








TARIFF PROBLEMS CONSID- 
ERED. 


Tariff problems still continue to ab- 
sorb the time and attention of the 
Treasury Department, and especiaily of 
the office of Assistant Secretary Howell 
and the Customs Division, says the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. Secretary Gage has taken 
a stand that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has full power to rule upon all questions 
of dutiable classification, in spite of the 
views so vigorously expressed during 
the past week by General Appraiser 
Lunt. Mr. Lunt, in an interview in a 
New York daily paper, has declared that 
the Board of Appraisers was specially 
created for the purpose of rendering de- 
cisions as to dutiable classification, and 
that the Secretary has no such function or 
authority. 

“This is the special province of the 
Board of Appraisers,” said Mr. Lunt. “If 
its decision is unsatisfactory to the im- 
porter or to the Government the matter 
can be carried into the courts by either 
party, and so the Government as well 
as the importer was given the opportunity 
to appeal, and every question could be 
settled ultimately by the highest tribu- 
nal.” 

Secretary Gage does not discuss Mr. 
Lunt’s opinion for publication, but it is 
quite likely that he will advise the Board 
of Appraisers officially of his opinion as 
to the scope and power of the authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Rulings on Seeds. 


The Collector of New York, acting up- 
on a request submitted by Parke, Davis 
& Co., manufacturers of pharmaceutical 
preparations, of Detroit, Mich., trans- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
has made a ruling as to the proper duties 
to be levied upon a number of seeds, 
some of which are imported for propagat- 
ing purposes, and others to be used in the 
compounding of medicines. The Collec- 
tor reports that the appraising officer of 
the port has reviewed the item, and re- 
ports on them as follows: 

“Colchicum Seed.—This is held to be 
a crude drug under paragraph 548 of the 
free list. Colchicum seeds were decided 
by the Board of General Appraisers in 
1892 to be free of duty on an appeal from 
the Collector, who had assessed them at 
20 per cent. The paragraph of the free 
list referred to provides for non-edible 
crude drugs, which is a sufficient descrip- 
tion of colchicum seed. 

“Paradise Grains.—Held to be free of 
duty as above. 

“Henbane Seed.—Free 
above. 

“Quince seed, not fit for propagation, 
free of duty. The Board of General Av- 
praisers on May 25, 1893, decided quince 
seed imported by a leading drug house 
for use as a drug to be free of duty, tests 
showing that a very small percentage of 
the seed contained the germs of life. 

“Strophanthus Seed.—Free of duty 
under paragraph 548. The Board of Ap- 
praisers on April 15, 1892, decided this 


of duty as 


seed to be a non-edible, crude drug, im- 
ported and used exclusively in making 
medicinal preparations for heart and kid- 
ney diseases, the plant being indigenous 
to Africa and Asia, where it was used by 
the natives for making arrow poison. 
“Angelica Seed.—Held to be free of 
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duty as a crude drug under the same de- 
cision as colchicum. 

“Stavesacre Seed.—Held to be free of 
duty as non-edible, crude drugs under 
the decision of the General Appraisers, 
April 15, 1892, which declared them to 
be imported exclusively for the manu- 
facture of medicinal tinctures and oint- 
ments. 

“Parsley Seed.—Held to be dutiable at 
30 per cent ad valorem as seeds of all 
kinds, not specially provided for in this 
act.” 

In this connection Parke, Davis & Co. 
have taken action that will provoke much 
comment in importing circles. They re- 
cently brought in an importation of cel- 
ery seed, which was admitted free of duty 
as a crude drug, the purpose of the im- 
porters being to manufacture a medicine 
from it. For reasons which are doubtless 
sufficient for their own purposes, the firm 
protested against the admission of the 
goods free of duty, asserting that the 
seed was properly dutiable at 25 per cent 
ad valorem. The appraiser maintained 
his point, however, but Parke, Davis & 
Co. have taken an appeal, and will fight 
the case in the courts with a view to se- 
curing the assessment of a duty on this 
article. The officials of the Customs 
Division say that this is the second case 
only on record of an importer protesting 
that goods which the Collector proposes 
to admit free of duty should be made 
dutiable. Of course, there is some good 
commercial reason behind this move, but 
what it is is variously surmised. 


Will Ascertain the Value of Calcium Carbide. 


The Treasury Department will send out 
a special agent to make an investigation 
of the value and market price of calcium 
carbide. This article is used in the manu- 
facture of acetylene gas, a product which 
is now being extensively exploited by a 
large syndicate, which controls the 
patents under which it is manufactured. 
The tariff law levies an ad valorem duty 
on this product, and, as it has been 
brought in at several ports, collectors 
have varied more than 200 per cent in 
their valuations; but in all cases have ma- 
terially exceeded the invoice valuation. 
The company controlling the patents 
have an important interest in keeping the 
apparent cost of the article as low as 
possible, as they are disposing of royal- 
ties in nearly all the States, and the econ- 
omy of production necessarily depends 
upon the cost of the raw material. In 
view of the limited supply and circum- 
scribed market, the department sees no 
way of ascertaining the value of the 
article without a special investigation. 

Acting Secretary Howell has had oc- 
casion to consider the question of the 
additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem 
imposed on silvered looking-glass plates 
if beveled. This provision is a departure 
from the terms of the Wilson act, and 
the difference is fully set forth in the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed by Mr. Howell 
to the Auditor of the Treasury: 

“The department is in receipt of your 
letter of the 8th ultimo, in which you state 
that a question has arisen between the 
Surveyor of Customs at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and your office, as to whether so- 
called German looking-glass plates, bev- 
eled, being composed of cyiinder glass, 
silvered, imported under the provisions 
of the tariff act of August 28, 1894, are 
properly subject to the additional duty of 
10 per centum ad valorem under para- 
graph 97 of that act, on account of being 
beveled. 





“You call attention to the fact that the 
Surveyor of Customs at Grand Rapids 
has not assessed the additonal duty of 
10 per centum provided for by said para- 
graph 97 of the act of August 28, 1894, 
on such German looking-glass plates, and 
you therefore request to be advised 
whether such practice is correct, in view 
of the decision of the Board of General 
Appraisers (G. A., 3,578), which held cer- 
tain polished plate glass, silvered (or 
cylinder glass), beveled, to be subject to 
the additional duty of 10 per centum un- 
der paragraph 97 of the aforesaid act. 

“In reply, I have to inform you that 
it has been the general practice to admit 
such merchandise to entry without sub- 
jecting it to the additional duty of 10 
per centum ad valorem under paragraph 
97 when imported beveled, thereby fol- 
lowing the decision of the board (G. A., 
322), which held that looking-giass plates, 
beveled, were not provided for under 
teeta 118 of the act of October 1, 
1890 


“The action of the Surveyor of Cus- 
toms at Grand Rapids was in accordance 
with this practice, and the entries may be 
liquidated accordingly. I desire to state, 
however, that this practice should not 
be adhered to under the tariff act of July 
24, 1897, inasmuch as in paragraph 107 
cylinder glass, silvered or undelivered, is 
specially enumerated as being subject to 
an additional duty of 5 per centum ad va- 
lorem, if imported beveled.” 


The Duty on Pumice Stone. 


The Department has made a decision 
upon this question as to whether the 
labor involved in selecting and sizing up 
pieces of pumice stone used for filtering 
purposes, and as a detergent, constitutes 
a “manufacture” of the article to a suffi- 
cient degree as to make the product duti- 
able at a higher rate. In reply to a firm 
of Custom House brokers, Acting Secre- 
tary Howell says: 

“The Department is in receipt of your 
letter of the 6th inst., in which, in be- 
half of Messrs. Herman, Behr & Co., you 
inquire whether certain selected pumice 
stone would be liable to duty under the 
provision of paragraph 92 of the act of 
July 24, 1897, for pumice stone partially 
manufactured. 

“You state that the selected pumice 
stone ‘Uso Francia, P.P.,’ extra picked, 
‘First, Quality Special,’ ‘Lithia,’ etc., is 
valued at from £7 to £25 per ton and over, 
according to the quality and size of the 
pieces, and that the highest cost is, after 
quality, largely made up by cost of so- 
called skilled labor, which consists of 
selecting the proper sizes and light pieces, 
and packing the same, with or without 
paper, shavings or straw, in barrels, to 
prevent breakage. 

“The selecting and packing of the stone 
in question is, in no sense, a process of 
manufacture, and the article would there- 
fore be classified as unmanufactured 
pumice stone, dutiable at the rate of 15 
per cent ad valorem under said para- 
graph.” 

The Department has decided an inter- 
esting question as to the extent to which 
an invoice can be held open for shipment 
by different railway cars or trains. The 
question arose upon an importation of 
bleaching powder at Bangor, Me., and 
the facts are set forth in the following 
letter from Acting Secretary Howell to 
the Collector: 

“The Department is in receipt of your 
letter of the 3d instant referring to Ar- 
ticle 307 of the Customs Regulations of 
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1892, which provides that importations 
made on different cars or different trains 
of the same road and on different days 
may be comprised in one invoice. You 
ask for instructions as to how long a 
period such invoice can be held open to 
make shipments against. You state that 
under this article shippers have been 
claiming the right to make shipments 
under one invoice for any period of time, 
some shippers claiming such right for a 
period of more than two years. 

“In reply, you are informed that the 
Department holds that any one invoice 
of merchandise arriving by different cars 
or different trains of the same road may 
embrace the importations of about one 
week from the date of first arrival and 
no longer, and that in no instance should 
the period run from one fiscal year into 
another, as such a course might lead to 
confusion of accounts. You will be gov- 
erned accordingly.” 

It is a dull day in the Treasury De- 
partment when some new phase of the 
10 per cent discriminating duty question 
is not brought to the surface. This week 
has been specially productive, and a really 
important problem has been developed. 
An examination of the text of Section 22 
shows that the 10 per cent duty is levied 
against goods brought in all vessels ex- 
cept those of countries occupying the 
status of favored nations by treaty or 
convention. Heretofore it has been sup- 
posed that all the important countries oc- 
cupied that status by treaty, and that the 
provision was a dead-letter, but the State 
Department has just discovered that Eng- 
land’s title to exemption from the dis- 
criminating rate has for the past fifty 
years been based not upon a treaty, but 
upon a special act of Congress. In all 
tariff laws except the Dingley act this 
fact was recognized, the law containing 
the clause “by treaty, convention, or act 
of Congress.” As Great Britain has no 
other status as a favored nation except 
by act of Congress, the prohibition will 
apply to all goods brought to this coun- 
try in British vessels which are not act- 
ually produced in Great Britain. As Eng- 
land now virtually commands the carry- 
ing trade of the world, the embarrass- 
ments she will suffer in this connection 
will be very grave, and cannot fail ulti- 
mately to have an important bearing up- 
on the conditions of commerce between 
Canada and our border States. Acting 
Secretary Howell to-day referred the 
question to the Attorney-General, who 
will consider it in connection with the 
other problems regarding Section 22 
which are now pending. 


The Waters of Vichy. 


To many Americans the term, vichy 
water, has almost no meaning whatever. 
They are accustomed to ask for a min- 
eral water at the soda fountain, and to 
care very little whether the clerk draws 
it from a spigot marked seltzer or an- 
other marked vichy. It is all one to him, 
and for the matter of that, it is all one 
to any one. As a rule it is simply plain 
carbonated water. But in Europe they 
are more critical, because better in- 
formed. And in this country, too, there 
is a growing class with a more discrimi- 
nating taste. 

Two hundred and twenty-seven miles 
southeast of Paris, on the left bank of 
the River Allier, is the town of Vichy, 
whose mineral springs have been known 
since the days of the Roman Empire. 
Under the ancient monarchical system 


of France, the feudal seigneurs of the 
kingdom were the proprietors of all min- 
eral and other springs, all rivers, rivulets 
and other bodies of water comprised 
within their respective seigneuries. In 
the year 1344, Jean Seigneur de Vichy, 
who at that time owned the lands and 
waters of Vichy, sold the entire property 
to Pierre Duc de Bourbon. This sale 
comprised the chateau of Vichy and the 
mineral springs known under the names 
of “Les Celestins,” “La Grande Grille” 
and “L’Hopital.”” The entire property 
was confiscated by King Francis I. in 
1531, and remained the private holding 
of the Crown until 1790, when the Revo- 
lution transferred it to the people. Cer- 
tain officials were placed in charge of 
the property by the Government and cer- 
tain rules and regulations established. 
The public had access to the springs, and 
might use the waters for bathing and 
drinking purposes. There was also a 
large thermal establishment erected for 
the use and enjoyment of the public. 
The third Napoleon made a lease of the 
property, with exclusive privileges of 
bottling and selling the water and of ex- 
ploiting the baths, to the commercial 
house of Lebobe, Callou & Co., who 
afterwards transformed themselves into 
the Compagnie de Vichy, which now is 
bottling and exporting the water under 
the direct supervision of the French Gov- 
ernment. 

Vichy water is as distinctive and char- 
acteristic an article as is, for instance, 
Guinness’ Stout. It is not to be found 
on tap anywhere and everywhere, but is 
sold in the bottles of the Compagnie de 
Vichy, duly and properly iabeled. 


The Orleans-Turin Duel. 


In the first “assaut,” what would be 
called “round” in the Anglo-Saxon ver- 
nacular, Prince Henri was wounded in 
the breast, but the surgeons reported that 
this wound did not “penetrate beyond the 
subcutaneous cellular tissue;” in the third 
the Count of Turin received the same sort 
of injury on the wrist, in other words 
devoid of euphemism, a scratch; in the 
fifth round Prince Henri received a 
wound which did “penetrate the sub- 
cutaneous cellular tissue,” and which, “‘if 
it had gone deeper,’ would have caused 
a solution of continuity in the intestine. 
Prince Henri was declared disabled. The 
Count, having inflicted this wound, is 
said to have hurried forward greatly agi- 
tated, exclaiming: “I hope it is not 
serious.” 

Notwithstanding a careful disinfection 
of the swords before the duel, the wound 
of the Prince is said not to be healing 
satisfactorily. The report in the French 
papers that the Count wore a coat of 
mail, which caused the Prince’s sword to 
be bent, has been denied. 

Steve Brodie, of the Bowery, New 
York, is reported to have sent, at a cost 
of seventeen dollars, the following tele- 


ram: 
To His Royal Highness, Prince Henri 
of Orleans, care of Duc de Chartres, 

Rue Jean Goujon, Paris, France: 

“Will give you and Gen. Albertone 
$50,000 apiece if you will fight your com- 
ing duel before the kinetoscope, giving 
me exclusive rights to use of films. Will 
give you $10,000 apiece additional if you 
will make the duel last for at least ten 
rounds. STEVE BropIe.” 

The duelists are still exposed to the 
danger of excommunication by the Pope. 
—Bost. Med. and Surg. Jour. 


Maris & Co.’s New Label. 


John M. Maris & Co., of Philadelphia 
and New York, are introducing a new 
and improved enamel glass label for drug 
bottles, bar bottles and glassware, barber 
bottles, high-grade liquors and all glass- 
ware or bottles for which iabels are now 
used. The new label is meeting with con- 
siderable success, and lately the sales have 
been very large. The new enamel pro- 
cess is a great improvement over the old 
style, which consisted of a thin blown 
sheet of glass cut and bent to suit the 
bottle or glass article for which it was re- 
quired, and depending for adherence 
thereto upon glue and cement, which are 
always more or less affected by atmos- 
pheric changes. Not only was, and is, 
the old-style label objectionable owing to 
discoloration at the contact surface with 
the bottle, but it was easily chipped, 
cracked off or broken by contact with 
adjacent bottles in taking from or replac- 
ing upon the shelves. 

The new label to which attention is 
called has none of these objecticnable 
features, and has many advantages over 
the old-style label. The point is made 
that it is practically indestructible, since 
it consists of fused glass enaniel, white as 
a watch face. The name of the article is 
jet black upon snow-white enamel, with 
gold border or gold letters, if desired. 
Being fused into the glass by heat, the 
label cannot be cracked off the bottle, and 
is impervious to weather or atmospheric 
changes; it will not wear off, rub off nor 
wash off, and is inseparable from the bot- 
tle. Any shape of outline can be given 
the label, and letters, photos of persons, 
buildings, articles or goods can be pro- 
duced with photographic accuracy. 


Eskay’s Food. 


The remarkably favorable reception 
with which Eskay’s Albumenized Food 
has been received by the drug trade is 
not to be wondered at when we consider 
the satisfactory manner in which it has 
fulfilled all the claims of the Smith, Kline 
& French Co., who manufacture it. 

Before they permitted this food to be 
placed on the market, it was submitted 
to a series of careful tests, in order to 
satisfy the manufacturers that it would 
sustain their claims. The wisdom of this 
course has been shown by the unqualified 
endorsement, as received from the medi- 
cal profession and from _ institutions 
where Eskay’s food has been used. The 
fact that it is the only albumenized food 
on the market is sufficient of itself to 
merit every progressive physician’s atten- 
tion, and in every case where they have 
tried it, the results have been highly sat- 
isfactory. Nearly every wholesale house 
carries a stock of this food, and in all 
the principal cities and towns it can be 
found in one or more of the retail drug 
stores. : 

The druggist who has not accepted 
their “special offer,” set forth in the one- 
half page advertisement of this issue, 
should do so at once. The merits of this 
food, backed by the reputation of the 
house and their method of progressive 
advertising, are all calculated to give 
Eskay’s food a tremendous sale. 
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T. R. Burton, the Illinois 


CHARLES J. BRANCH, 
Traveling Representative of the Londonderry Lithia Spring Water Co. 


ortrait is shown above, was born_in a log cabin 
ng in the northern part of New York State, and, like 
many celebrate individuals whose origin was lowly and somewhat obscure, he 
has lived to become noted; yes, famous for qualities which none will deny him. 
After completing his education in the East he read law and was admitted to the bar 
in Minneapolis, but mistook his calling as, like the hero of the cherry tree, he 
was too conscientious, so, when offered a position as an electric light of commerce 
by the Londonderry Spring Water Company, he accepted, and for the past six 
years has been selling the famous water in every well regulated pharmacy from 
the Indus to the Klondike. Very few of the traveling profession have as wide an 
acquaintance with the trade as the subject of our sketch. He has the happy 
faculty of making friends wherever his chosen work calls him. Mr. Branch has 
represented his concern at pharmaceutical and medical meetings in the United States 
for the past five years, and his is a familiar figure in many of the best clubs in 
Chicago, Louisville, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 


Charles Jule Branch, whose 
located in a logging camp 


representative of 


the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association of St. 


Morrisson, Plummer & Co., has taken a steamer 
CHICAGO. for northern Michigan for 
a vacation trip. 

L. C. Ballard, manager of the sundries depart- 
ment of Morrisson, Plummer & Co., has lately 
returned from the meeting of Wisconsin phar- 
macists at Green Bay. 


John T. Piummer, treasurer of Morrisson, 
Piummer & Co., has gone east for his vacation. 
He expects to visit Niagara Falls and other 
points. 


J. G. Patton, the New York representative of 


Louis, is back in town again, after an extended 
tour of the summer resorts in the interest of 
Malt-Nutrine, which is now having a large 
sale in drug stores. 
George A. Fuller has been up this week to 
look after the interests of the perfume house of 
inaud. He is the 
BUFFALO. prince of salesmen, and a 
man who _ accomplishes 
what he undertakes without the display of any 
frills or the assumption of manners that are not 
strictly his at all times. He always gets there. 


The fluid extract business of Sharp & Dohme 





took a step in advance this week through the 
visit of J. P. Jones, who always looks out for 
the boys while he is in town. His specialty 
is a good dinner, and while he was here he was 
the centre of a party of six drug men, who dis- 
cussed some of the table delicacies at the Tifft 
Hotel. Jones can sell goods with the best of 
them outside of his specialty, and merely culti- 
vates it to amuse himself and his friends. 


Do Bees Get Drunk? 


The bee has always been held up as a 
cherished example; steady, hard-working 
and respectable. Lloyd Williams, in the 
Journal of Botany, alleges that the bumble 
bee is a drunkard. The insect gets its 
intoxicant from the flowers. What 
flowers these are is not told us. The 
bumble bee simply gets intoxicated, lies 
on its back, kicks its legs in the air, and 
is disreputably helpless. He soon re- 
covers, however, from his little carouse, 
but, sad to say, goes off at once on an- 
other bout; so his case would appear 
hopeless. We believe the ordinary bee 
is more respectable. 








Advice to Bicyclists. 
From the Medical Press and Circular. 

When you’ve taken too much whisky, 
And you're feeling rather frisky, 
Don’t go bicycling, it’s risky! 
If the nuts are not well fixed, 
You and the machine get mixed, 
On a spoke you sit transfixed. 
When you’re lying very ill, 
After a tremendous spill, 
You won’t like the Doctor’s bill. 


You will say “It served me right, 
Alcohol affects the sight. 
Nuts were loose, but I was tight.” 


Wholesale Druggists’ Prices. 


About the usual number of price 
changes have taken place during the past 
fortnight. We note below the important 
fluctuations in the prices at which the re- 
tailers purchase goods in ordinary lots. 

Columbian Spirit is 10c. lower, and is 
now quoted at $1.65. 

Creoline is lower at 45c.@50c. 

Gum Opium, powdered, is firmer and an 
advance of 20c. is asked, or, say $3.50. 

Mannas are easier, and large flake has 
declined 5c.; small flake, 3c.; 42c.@70c. 
represents the range for the two varieties. 

Bay Rum is higher, in view of the new 
tariff. Advanced to $2.35@$2.65 for im- 
ported, according to quantity. 

Soap, English blue mottled, is an addi- 
tion to our price list. It is quoted at $5 
for cases of 112 pounds. 


“ Apenta” Prices. 


Charles Graef & Co., of 32 Beaver 
street, New York, the sole agents of the 
Apollinaris Co., Limited, London, make 
the following announcement under date 
of August 12th: “Having received from 
the Apollinaris Company, Limited, large 
shipments of ‘Apenta’ Hungarian Aperi- 
ent Water before the duty was advanced, 
we are able to continue to offer Apenta 
Water in ten-case lots at $7.50 per case 
of 50 large bottles, subject to the semi- 
annual rebate of 50 cents per case, as 
heretofore. 

“The Apollinaris Company have also 
authorized us to reduce the price of 
Apenta in cases of 100 small bottles to 
$6.50 per case, subject to the semi-annual 
rebate of 50 cents per case. 

“The Apollinaris Company reserve the 
right, however, to raise the above prices 
so as to cover the increased duty, when 
selling future importations.” 





























HINTS TO BUYERS. 


Bauer & Black, 1245 State:street, Chi- 
cago, issue a very interesting book on 
druggists’ window displays, a copy of 
which will be sent to applicants men- 
tioning this journal. 


One of the most artistic catalogues 
which has reached us is that gotten out 
by the George R. Fuller Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. The catalogue bears the 
suggestive title, “Walk Easy,” and tells 
all about artificial limbs, elastic stockings, 
etc. A copy of this catalogue should be 
in the hands of every one of our readers, 
and it can be had free of charge. 


We date everything—notes, checks, 
letters, bills, statements, eggs, people and 
what not. The dater advertised by the 
Charles L. Safford Co. will do your dat- 
ing better than anything else in the mar- 
ket. It is simple and strong, has noth- 
ing to get out of order, and at the low 
price asked for them is not a luxury, but 
a necessity. Place your order now. 


If this is your first season with Tangle- 
foot, you may not know that every sheet 
of it is guaranteed; it is not likely you 
ever will, but if by chance you should 
find a sheet or a box or a case of it un- 
salable, write to the makers, sending 
sample sheet, and if they find that the 
trouble can in any way be attributed to 


any fault of the paper the same will be~- 


replaced at once. 


The Ohio Gum Co., Lisbon, O., have 
a very tempting line of premiums which 
they offer to the druggist for gratuitous 
distribution with a view to pushing the 
sale of their Soda Mint gum. Write 
them for full details of their scheme for 
giving away to gum-chewers $200 dia- 
mond rings and studs and $100 earrings. 
The gum is selling rapidly wherever in- 
troduced. 


“The Heart of It” is the taking title of 
a work on drug advertising for retailers 
recently published by the Advertisers’ 
Press. A special price of 10 cents has 
been made on this pamphlet for such as 
order prior to September 15th. Orders 
should be addressed to Advertisers’ 
Press, 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., with the 10 cents enclosed. United 
States postage-stamps will be accepted. 


W. P. Ungerer, 18 Cedar street, New 
York city, reports a very brisk demand 
for the vanillin of Chuit & Naef. This 
product has many good qualities which 
have won for it a high place in the esti- 
mation of the drug, soap and perfumery 
trades. The article is not only pure, but 
manufacturers claim that it imparts to 
goods in which it is used a fuller and 
more “beany” flavor than is imparted by 
other vanillins on the market. 


Good advertising is the only kind that 
pays. It is foolish to pay good money 
for advertising space and then to waste 
this space by putting in poor matter. 
Not every druggist can prepare good ad- 
vertising matter, and even though he can 
do so sometimes, may not have suffi- 
cient time to give it proper attention. 
It is easy enough, however, to get good 
advertising matter prepared when the 
services of an expert can be obtained for 
the small sum of $5 a month. For full 
particulars concerning the service rend- 
ered, our readers should address E. St. 
Elmo Lewis, Penn Mutual building, Phil- 
adelphia. 
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A New Edition of “Remington.” 


The new 1897 edition of Remington’s 
Practice of Pharmacy is now .ready for 
delivery. This work has been much en- 
larged and improved and will be found 
of great value both for the student and 
for the practicing pharmacist, and a copy 
of the last edition should be in the library 
of every wideawake druggist. It can be 
bought of all book dealers. 


Send for This List. 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co., of 17 and 19 
Union street, Boston, Mass., invite at- 
tention to their line of Effervescent 
Granules, which are of the highest qual- 
ity, and can be depended upon implicitly 
for results. The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
send out a list of their granules, which 
any reader can have for the asking. The 
list will be found very convenient for 
reference, and druggists should send for 
one without delay. 


An Insistent- Demand. 


The F. Hiscox Co., manufacturing 
chemists, of 849 Broadway, New York 
City, who are the manufacturers of Hay’s 
Hair Health, report the receipt of nu- 
merous orders from the country from lay- 
men, who have been disappointed in not 
procuring the preparation from their own 
druggists. Most customers who have 
used Hay’s Hair Health refuse to, be in- 
fluenced by any argument in favor of 
other preparations, so popular has the ar- 
ticle become. 


The Finest in the State. 


The Newbro Drug Co., of Butte, 
Mont., in sending a remittance to A. H. 
Revell & Co., of Chicago, for the very 
handsome set of show cases recently 
made for them by Revell, say: “We are 
very much pleased with the cases and 
consider them the finest ever shipped to 
the State.” This is only one of the many 
instances in which the excellent work 
done by Revell & Co. has won the appre- 
ciation of the drug trade. Our readers 
should write them for a copy of their 
drug-fixture catalogue. 


For Soda Dispensers. 


In their advertisement on another page 
in this issue, Hirsh, Frank & Co. direct 
attention to a neat and convenient coat 
for use at soda fountains. This garment 
is made of shrunk drilling and presents 
a neat and attractive appearance. Its 
low price, $1.25, or $7 per one-half dozen, 
should place it in every drug store not 
already using it. If you will send chest 
measure and length of sleeve from centre 
of back and postal note for $1.25 to 
Messrs. Hirsh, Frank & Co., 31 North 
Third street, Philadelphia, they will send 
a sample coat, or they will send self- 
measuring blanks and samples of goods 
upon application. 


The O. P. C, 


O. P. C., which signifies Old Point 
Comfort, are the letters used by Bauer & 
Black, of Chicago, to designate one of 
the most popular and profitable suspen- 
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sories sold by druggists. The O. P. C. 
suspensory is referred to as a class by it- 
self. It sells for a good price, because of 
its looks and because of its real worth. 
Bauer & Black are issuing a little book 
on’ the art of window dressing, which 
contains numerous illustrations calculated 
to guide the druggist to advantageous 
methods of advertising. All who have 
been overlooked in the distribution of 
this book should not fail to make early 
application. A postal card will bring you 
one free of charge. 


A French View of an American Pro- 
duct. 


Dr. J. A. Fort, professor cf anatomy in 
the Ecole Practique of Medical Faculty, 
of Paris, who was received with great 
consideration on his visit to this country, 
says: “I consider the discovery of am- 
monol as being very fortunate and very 
useful to science. Unlike the other medi- 
cinal coal-tar products which too often 
exercise upon the organism, and chiefly 
on the heart, a nefarious influence, the 
action of ammonol is purely stimulant; 
furthermore, owing to its analgesic, anti- 
pyretic, and expectorant qualities, it is a 
very valuable remedy of sure efficacy and 
entirely safe to use. I would strongly 
recommend it to the attention of my con- 
freres.” 


The Klondike Gold Fields 


Are now attracting the attention of the 
whole world, and the results of placer and 
quartz mining are fully equal to the finds 
of nuggets in the early California days 
and extraordinary inducements are being 
offered to prospectors, practical miners 
and investors. 

By next spring the gold fever will have 
taken possession of thousands of people, 
and the Western roads will have all they 
can do to transport the fortune-hunters. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railway, and its connecting lines, offer 
the best facilities for reaching the Alaska 
gold regions. 

For further information, address E. F. 
Richardson, General Agent, Passenger 
Department, 381 Broadway, New York 
city. 


American Physicians Inspect the 
Hunyadi Springs. 


In a cablegram dated Budapest, August 
llth, A. Saxlehner says: “I had a visit 
at the springs to-day from leading medi- 
cal men of the United States, returning 
from the Greco-Turkish War, and now 
going as American delegates to the Medi- 
cal Congress to be held in Moscow. On 
this occasion Prof. Senn, Chicago; Dr. 
Daniel R. Brower, Chicago; Dr. Lucy 
Waite, Chicago; F. M. Lloyd, New 
York; Prof. G. R. Fowler, Brooklyn; 
W. H. Forwood, Washington; W. F. 
Southard, editor Pacific Medical Journal, 
and United States Consul at Budapest, 
Frank Dyer Chester, made a close inspec- 
tion of the establishment and gave ex- 
pression of their entire satisfaction re- 
garding our plant in general, and the 
process of drawing and bottling the Hun- 
yadi Janos water especially.” 
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Review of the Wholesale Drug Market. 


NEw YORK, AUGUST 25, 1897. 


It should be understood that the prices quoted in this report 
are strictly those current in the wholesale market, and that 


higher prices are paid for retail lots. 


The quality of 


goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices. 





Condition of Trade. 


HE distribution of drugs, dyestuffs 
and chemicals during the month 
drawing to a close has_ been 

satisfactory alike to importers and 
jobbers. Out-of-town buyers have 
been attracted to the local market 
in fair numbers through the induce- 
ments offered by the special rail- 
road rates granted to members of the 
Merchants’ Association. While the gen- 
eral volume of business is not as large as 
might be desired, the trade of the month 
will compare favorably with the cor- 
responding period of previous years. As 
indicated in the preceding Review, buy- 
ers are showing a disposition to purchase 
more liberally; but purchasing for specu- 
lative account is little indulged in, mer- 
chants in the interior pursuing a cautious 
policy in covering their wants, the ma- 
jority preferring to pursue the jobbing 
method in preference to purchases in an- 
ticipation of the entire season’s wants. 
Speculation in opium and quinine is prac- 
tically at a standstill; prices on both arti- 
cles are as last quoted. As regards price 
changes, fluctuations during the interval 
have been few and unimportant, most of 
the staple drugs being maintained with 
noticeable firmness. 


DRUGS. 


Alcohol, grain, has been advanced by 
the distillers to correspond with the en- 
hanced cost of raw material. Lots of five 
barrels or more are now quoted at $2.30 
to $2.31 upward, and smaller quantities 
relatively higher. Rumors of a combina- 
tion of distillers are again rife, but noth- 
ing definite is known. Wood alcohol is 
nominally unchanged. 

Balsam Copaiba is easier from impor- 
ters’ hands, and sales are making in oc- 
casional instances at a shade below our 
quotations for Central American. While 
jobbing parcels bring 40 cents, it is diffi- 
cult to realize 87 cents on round lots. 

Balsam Peru is dull and featureless, 
offerings of stock at $1.90 to $2.00 failing 
to stimulate interest. 

Balsam Tolu is held at 50 cents, with oc- 
casional sales reported at this figure. 


Barks of the various kinds are not in- 
quired for to any extent. Cascara-sagra- 
da has sold in a small way at 3} cents to 
44 cents. Sassafras finds a steady moder- 
ate outlet at 9c. to llc. There is little new 
or interesting to report in other barks, 
though soap has shown some activity, 
numerous sales in a jobbing way being 
reported at 64c. to 7c. 

Buchu Leaves continue in moderate job- 
bing demand at 9c. to llc. for short. 

Cassia Buds continue firm and in de- 
mand, with 25c. to 26c. usually asked. 

Cod Liver Oil is very generally ne- 
glected at the moment, and Norway 
prime offers at $22 to $26 with few sales. 

Colocynth Apples are inactive, but prices 
are maintained at the previous range; 
dealers show no disposition to urge sales 
by concessicns. 

Cinchonidine continues in limited sup- 
ply, aud values are firmer, with one 
manufacturer quoting 2c. advance on our 
range. 

Ergot continues to offer at 1lc. to 13c. 
for German and l6c. to 18c. for Spanish; 
important interest is lacking, and few 
sales of consequence come to the sur- 
face. 

Manna has quieted down, and prices 
are nominal; large flake quoted 55c.; 
small, 20c. to 30c. 

Menthol, Japanese, has gained consider- 
able strength during the interval, and 
prices have advanced sharply in view of 
the more liberal purchases, and reporis 
of stronger tone to advices from the 
primary markets. The available supply 
is small, and only small parcels are offer- 
ing at the range of $2.10 to $2.15. Some 
in the trade anticipate a further advance. 

Opium remains in virtually the same po- 
sition as was noted in our last Review, 
though values are if anything a shade 
less firm. Cases are offered freely at 
$2.35, but orders are comparatively few, 
and this price would probably be shaded 
upon a firm bid; it is rumored, indeed, 
that business is now being effected at a 
fraction below the market quotations. 
The jobbing price is no firmer, and we 
hear of a few sales down to $2.374, though 
$2.40 remains the open quotation. 

Quinine of American manufacture is 
quoted at unchanged prices, and only a 
moderate business is reported. The ac- 


ceptance of large orders by the agents of 
foreign manufacturers on the basis of 17 
cents for bulk, has somewhat weakened 
the tone of the market, but speculation is 
yet absent, and prices will doubtless be 
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maintained at the present range for a lit- 
tle time to come. Sales of foreign bulk 
have been made by outside holders at 20 
cents. 

Sugar of Milk is in larger stock and 
values are easier—10 cents to 12 cents. 


CHEMICALS. - 


Arsenic, white, continues in fair de- 
oem and the market is firm at d}c. to 
dsc. 

Borax prices are maintained with some 
firmness, at say 5}c. to 5}c. for refined, in 
barrels, and 5c. to 54c. for crystals; con- 
centrated is held at 4{c. 

Carbolic Acid is dull and featureless. 
The demand continues weak and unim- 
portant, but prices are nominally un- 
changed. 

Citric Acid has been selling fairly in 
the interval, and the market has a firm 
tone, though prices are quotably un- 
changed. 

Quicksilver has weakened a trifle since 
our last, and the market is somewhat ir- 
regular and uncertain, with the tendency 
if anything in the buyers’ favor. Large- 
sized lots offer at $38 and jobbing quan- 
tities at 50c. to dlc. 

Tartaric Acid is showing an upward 
tendency, and we note a fractional ad- 
vance over the quotation of last week. 
In connection with this appreciation in 
value, the article on the position of citric 
and tartaric acids in the English market, 
which we reprint in another column from 
a London contemporary, will be found 
interesting. The range of the market 
for tartaric acid is 3lc. to 3l$c. and 32c. 
to 324c., for crystals and powdered re- 
spectively. 

ESSENTIAL OILS. 


Anise is held with increased strength. 
The available supply is small and under 
good control, and though $1.90 to $2.00 
is yet quoted, there is little of the oil 
changing hands below the outside figure. 

Cassia has been active of late and the 
market has a firmer tone, though prices 
are as last quoted. 

Clove meets with a steady, fair inquiry, 
the trade being supplied on the basis of 
40c. to 45c. and 36c. to 38c. for bud and 
stem respectively. 

Messina Essences are dull, and the tone 
of the market is generally regarded as 
easy, though no important price fluctua- 
tions have transpired. 

Peppermint continues without change of 
consequence either as regards price or de- 
mand. The tendency favors buyers, and 
we hear of a few sales at a fraction less 
than our quotations for can oil. 

Rose reflects the influence of active 
competition among producers, and some 
well-known brands have sold at as low 
as $4.50, with Ihmsen’s quoted at $6. 


GUMS. 


Aloes Curacoa remains quiet at nomin- 
ally unchanged prices. 

Asafetida is firmer, with 22 cents gener- 
ally asked for best quality. Buyers and 
holders are yet apart in their ideas, how- 
ever, and business is restricted to the 
sale of small lots. 

Camphor is affected by the reported 
weakening in price of crude in the for- 
eign market. Philadelphia quotations are 
now on the basis of 38 cents for barrels 
and 39 cents in tubs, while city refiners 
quote 374 cents to 384 for barrels and 
cases, respectively. 

Gedda, Guaiac, Kino, Myrrh and other 
druggists’ gums are without change o 
importance. The demand for each of the 
varieties continues fair. 











